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The Last Word 
About this Issue 


Dear Folks: 


Since this is an issue of and about Letters, it is only natural that our cover 
should be a letter. The subject warranted a new letterhead. The result (above) 
looked so good that we've planned to have a new design every month... 
trying out all the suggestions for improving letterheads. How about all of us 
resolving to make our letterheads the best possible stage-dressing for our 
letters during the coming months . . . when letters will be so important? 


If letters are going to be important ... how about all of us resolving to make 
our letters as good as possible? On the center spread you will find ten formulas 


_ for improving letters. The background contains some of the stereotyped phrases 


which make most business letters sound so stilted. Many of you may not need 
the formulas—but even the mighty fall flat at times. (I just received a letter 
from a fellow who rewrote his last letter after seeing an advance copy of 
these formulas. The change was astounding.) 


From page 3 on, this issue of THE REPORTER gives you letters. Letters from 
readers of THE REPORTER telling about their plans and their ideas. They make 
interesting reading. Read those letters from the jurors who wrote on whether 
it's worthwhile to improve Direct Mail. You'll get plenty of new angles. 


Then, of course, you are interested in "What's Ahead for Direct Mail.” If you 
are a producer, you want to know if you'll have work to do. If you are an 
advertiser, you want to know what will happen to Direct Mail returns or how 
you can advertise effectively and efficiently in these rapidly changing times. 
Those letters about ‘‘What’s Ahead” are filled with hope, courage and ideas. 


Read that letter about changing adversity into proffts. It's a lu-lu. Read the 
letters about . . . oh, why go on! I’m not trying to sell you anything. You've 
paid for the magazine, and I should let it go at that. 


Maybe I’m too much interested in seeing that you get more than your money's 
worth. Am I? Suppose you write and tell me after you have read every word 
of this issue. 


Sincerely yours, 


Publisher’ and Editor 


P.S. I'm interested in good ideas 
for letterheads. What have 
you got to sell or suggest? 








Story of a night 


TS A TOUGH JOB... . transcribing 
| radio messages quickly, and legibly, 
in the blacked-out interior of a Navy 
bomber on night patrol. 


Any radio operator will tell you that 
it is no job for pad and pencil. 

It is a job for a special kind of type- 
writer ... for a machine so delicately 
tuned that it will be instantly respon- 
sive to the flying fingers of a Navy 
radio man .. . and so ruggedly built 
that the shattering concussions of gun 
fire and the shocks of hundreds of 


landings will not mar the smoothness 
of its operation. 


It is, in short, a job for the same 
kind of Royal Typewriter that you 
may buy any day in the week. 

This fact gives us, here at Royal, 
the greatest satisfaction .. . the fact 
that our standard stock machines 
continue in smooth, perfect operation 
under such grueling conditions. 

To us, this is convincing proof of 
Royal’s right to the title: ““The World’s 
Number 1 Typewriter.” 








ROYAL Wels Net TYPEWRITER 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR DIRECT MAIL 
Al digest O opinions 


PAUL T. BABSON 
President, United Business Service, 210 


Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Your “Strategy” outline for mail selling 
in war time struck me as having a lot of 
good noints in it, particularly the plea 
for keeping copy in step with the times 
and for simplicity of style and format. 
Obviously, these are two bits of good advice 
to advertising men at any time. but I think 
appropriate under 


they are particularly 


present dav conditions. 

I am neither strongly bullish, nor strong- 
ly bearish. on the outlook for direct mail 
advertising during the war period. I am 
for pushing right ahead, war or no war, 
but we must keep clearly in mind, that 
we are not in an essential war industry, 
and will, therefore have to paddle our 
own canoes as best we can in the surging 
stream of war effort. 

Here at United Business Service, we 
are continuing our mailings at about our 
normal rate, but are not planning very 
far ahead, so far as quantities are con- 
cerned, We are watching our returns more 
closely than ever before, and are trying 
to plan each month’s selling effort on the 
basis of the results experienced during 
the preceding month. 


Thus far, we have encountered no diffi- 
culties so far as materials are concerned, 
but we are anticipating a continuously 
tightening situation in the paper and en- 
velope markets. However, if we can’t get 
white paper, we'll print our stuff on grey 
paper, and I believe it will pull just as 
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well, because it will be so distinctly “in 
tune with the times.” 


JOHN PLANK 
Advertising Manager, The Shelby Sales- 
book Company, Shelby, Ohio 


Direct Mail will have to take the place 
of some tire mileage as far as our salesmen 
are concerned. Since tires are worth more 
than their weight in gold, every call must 
count and the “brush-off” suggestion to 
drop around next week for the order must 
be turned into an order on the spot. 

So far as our general plans are con- 
cerned, we are following along pretty: much 
the same lines as last year, although we 
have tried to simplify and improve our 
methods. 
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Last month, The Reporter 
published a Victory Chart recom- 
mending “Mail Selling Strategy 
in Wartime.” The seven major 
headlines were: 


Venture into New Markets 

| mprove your List Handling 

C oncentrate on Production 

T ry for Simplicity in Format 

Organize your Material 

Remember Pearl Harbor— 
but don’t wave flag in 
selling goods 

Y our Copy must be in Step 
with the Times 


While the Chart was being 
printed and during the days fol- 
lowing its appearance—this re- 
porter contacted hundreds of ad- 
vertisers by letter, by phone, or 
in person. We wanted to get a 
cross section of opinion; of cold, 
hard facts. What’s ahead for Di- 
rect Mail? No pollyanna stuff! 


We give you now—without 
further explanation—as many of 
the letters as we can find room 
to print. Others will follow in 
future issues. You may be helped 
in your own work by knowing 
what the other fellow is think- 
ing... and doing. 








ROBERT COLLIER 
Direct Mail Counsellor, and author of 
The Robert Collier Letter Book, 152 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Those 7 points of yours are about as 
sensible as anything I have ever read. Par- 
ticularly do I agree with numbers 6 and 7. 
l’ve heard a dozen suggestions already for 
“sloppy” patriotism and remembering the 
last war, | know how disgusted that makes 
people. 


I'm wholeheartedly for your 7 points. 


JACK CARR 
Creator of Cordial Contact Letters, 


Lutz, Florida 


Thanks for the privilege of previewing 
your “Mail Selling Strategy for Wartime.” 
You've covered the subject so clearly and 
concisely it seems any comment from me 
would ‘be superfluous, as you might say. 
o be in 
Mail ad- 


vertising my remarks might be construed 


— 


Then too, because | happen 
the business of writing Direct 


as based on some selfish selling motive. 


But I really do believe Direct Mail ad- 
vertising will occupy an important place in 
the picture of preparedness and the de- 
fense program. [’ll tell you wky— 

The war will create conditions as change- 
in a thunderstorm. Direct 
Mail advertising is the most elastic medi- 


able as cream 
um, the easiest and quickest to prepare. 
It can be trained on any specified spot 
or on any selected group with the speed 
of a rifle. | 

Some salesmen will be tempted to duck 
old customers rather than explain short- 
ages and delays. Direct Mail advertising 
will maintain the old friendly relation- 
ship, explain reasons and hold goodwill 
for future trade. 

Direct Mail advertising packs a powerful 
punch and that’s what we need right now, 
isn’t it? 


ROBERT J. WALKER 
Advertising Manager, Standard Acci- 


dent Insurance Company, Detroit, 


Michigan 


We are going along with our Direct Mail 
plans as in the past, except that we are 
cutting out circulars that have not been 
popular. In regard to new ones, we are 
weighing carefully the value of any pros- 
pective additions. We have had a little 
trouble getting supplies, but not too much, 
and last fall planned ahead as far as our 
paper needs were concerned for the cur- 
rent year. 

I am afraid that | am a little pessimistic 
about advertising in the strict sense of the 
that the next 
few months and years will see more insti- 
tutional booklets, employees booklets, and 
educational types of Direct Mail. 


word. However, | do feel 
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The whole history of Champion is a story of defense against shortages. 








Champion it was who pioneered the South for pulpwood, devised the meth- 
od of making fine white pulp from southern pine, replanted timberlands, 
and became independent of foreign sources. As a result of this farsighted 
policy, coupled with scientific research and great resources, Champion today 
offers unusual values in a complete quality line of coated and uncoated 


book, offset, cardboard, cover, envelope, postcard, mimeograph and bond. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO.. Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing .. . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 





WHAT’S AHEAD? 


L. ROHE WALTER 


Advertising Manger of The Flintkote 
Company, New York, N. Y., and Presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising 


Association 


Good, realistic advertising can and will 
help win this war. 


Advertising today is performing many 
new jobs. A few include:— 


l. Explaining your job. Fisher Body is 
advertising “Soon it will be bombers by 


Fisher.” 


2. Building prestige. Packard Motors 
advertises “Packard powers the water 
works.” 


3. Keeping good will of customers. Inter- 
national Nickel reproduced, in leading mag- 
azines, a letter sent by its president to dis- 
tributors explaining why they can’t get 
materials as normally. 


4. Creating new friends. “My business 
is not as usual,” states Bell Telephone 
Company. 


5. Showing uses. What Bendix builds 
for aviation—phantom design of a 4 mo- 
tored airplane and location of Bendix parts. 


6. Dramatizing “It Shod the Iron Cav- 
alry.” How Bibb H-R Fibre Cord is used 


for tire equipment in Arctic regions. 


7. Helping dealers. General. Motors and 
General Tire—latter advertising a tire re- 
newing service. 


8. Uncovering New markets. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. plastics replacing metals. 


9. Protecting your position, Rolls-Royce 
of England advertises: 


“The Best Car in the World. Although 
the manufacture of Rolls-Royce chassis has 
ceased whilst hostilities continue the Com- 
pany are pursuing without cessation the im- 
portant work of research, experiment, and 
development in connection with the chas- 
sis.” 

Direct advertising, either Direct Mail or 
Mail Order, is particularly well suited for 
these times. Its flexibility, versatility, and 
speed of preparation make it an ideal me- 
dium for management’s use under rapidly 
shifting market conditions. Its selectivity, 
a highly important factor, also makes it 
an outstanding medium when _ population 
and income shifts take place as rapidly 
as they do under today’s conditions! 





ALBERT F. RANDOLPH 


Sales Promotion Department, The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


Your “Strategy” outline in the Reporter, 
is a “peach of an idea.” The thing that we 
are doing here at the Penn Mutual is fol- 
lowing out the thought indicated in your 
first block, namely; Venturing into New 
Markets. 

Within a couple of weeks I will have a 
complete campaign which I will send to 
our two thousand Penn Mutual agents, in 
an effort to stimulate a relatively new mar- 
ket for us. This will be an attempt to capi- 
talize on the changed economic status of 
women—and our idea is to promote sales 
of life insurance in the Women’s market. 

A second new market which we will tap 
this Spring will be the Farmers’ market. 
As a large eastern company, we have never 
done anything like this before, and | am 
preparing an elaborate campaign directed 
toward farmers and those living in rural 
sections. We are not “pulling in our horns” 
but, are actually trying to cover newer 
and larger fields. 


GEORGE BERRY 
Berry's Ajax Hatchery, Quincy, Illinois 


Your “Strategy” outline in the Reporter 
has a lot of good material. Although we 
aren't “waving the flag” to sell goods, we 
are tying-up the war conditions with sell- 
ing baby chicks. Prior to the outbreak of 
war, we found that defense efforts were 
somewhat criticized by the farmer class, 
and we didn’t believe in doing too much. 
After war was declared, the situation 
changed and we made our current circular 
more patriotic than originally intended. 

With our Direct Mail work, we are find- 
ing that it probably will be increasingly 
harder to get paper at a reasonable price 
which will not allow us to put out as many 
follow-ups as we ordinarily do. For that 
reason, we are going to use some of our 
Direct Mail on 60-pound enamel in the 
form of catalogs and circulars, and follow- 
up later in the season with two and three- 
color newspaper print circulars which will 
bring our net cost down to pre-war prices. 
We are doing the same amount of adver- 
tising as last year even though we feel or- 
ders will not be as hard to get this season. 
Inquiries are running considerably ahead 
of last year in the farm magazines. 


L. L. BRASTOW 


Director of Sales Promotion, The 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company, 


Plainville, Connecticut 


We make capital goods in the form of 
all sorts of electrical equipment for pow- 
er and light distribution and control. Pri- 
orities control our distribution. This, of 
course, is the common story of industry. 

If there be any crowd of people whose 
activities are not “as usual” it is our 
salesmen. A large part of their time is 
spent in trying to help out on deliveries 
and in explaining the problems that are 
all enveloping at this time. Furthermore, 
it is almost impossible for them to make 
their customary good will calls in indus- 
trial plants because of various difficulties. 

The answer to these problems is adver- 
lising, in which “Direct Mail” plays a 
tremendously important part. So, we are 
going to step up our advertising in all de- 
partments keep our catalog actively 
up to date and distributed—tell our story 
more widely through trade papers—keep 
our circulars flying--and lean more heavily 
than ever on our house organ “Trumbull 
Cheer,” which has been telling our story 
and extending the glad hand to the electri- 
cal trade every month for nearly 35 years. 


Based on the opinions of our seurces of 
supply, we feel we will be able to get pa- 
per, which we certainly shall not waste. 

Heaven help the manufacturer who, in 
this unusual period where orders are roll- 
ing in without any effort on his part, ne- 
elects to contact his real friends as as- 
siduously or more so than ever, that their 
good will may be on hand pending the day 
when more than ever he will need their 
business and co-operation. 


& 
FRED M. REAST 
10 East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Were I a manufacturer of machinery 
or equipment, and unable to supply new 
products, I would make every effort to 
help old customers to utilize their exist- 
ing equipment; tell them how to repair 
or rehabilitate it and preach the need for 
conservation of time, machinery and ma- 
terial, all of which has materially appre- 
ciated in value because it is unobtainable 
at any price. 

We've all got to work longer, think deep- 
er and hit harder. If we do “there will be 
VICTORY in business as well as in war.” 
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CY NORTON 
Manager of Sales Promotion, Strath- 
more Paper Company, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 


For about 25 years people have thought 
of Direct Mail only as useful for getting 
orders. Today many companies don’t need 
orders and, therefore, they think they don’t 
need direct mail. 

The truth of the matter is that they do 
need Direct Mail ... but a different kind. 

One important type of Direct Mail is 
educational . . . aimed to educate custom- 
ers on the use and care of a product, how 
it can be employed to best advantage, etc. 
This might include employees who use 
the equipment. 

Another kind of printing that seems to 
meet the needs of the times is a news 
bulletin or house organ. New house or- 
gans are springing up here and there. For 
example, the Allis-Chalmers Company has 
just recently put out a new and second 
house organ, this one having to do only 
with National Defense news. It tells the 
story of what is going on in the company 
in Defense production whereas the other 
house organ covers the general field. 

Handbooks and training manuals are 
needed. Hundreds of thousands of people 
are being trained in new kinds of work 
and in a good many cases they know very 
little about the machinery they are sup- 
posed to use. The Norton Company of Wor- 
cester as well as a lot of other companies 
including Warner & Swasey in Cleveland 
are pulting out training manuals telling 
people how to care for and make best use 
of their equipment. 

One of the most popular kinds of adver- 
tising today is “How To” literature. For 
example, the Warner & Swasey Company 
put out three different books telling the 
machine tool people how to get from 10 
to 50 per cent more production by the 
use of new gadgets which were invented 
in 1937 but never sold very much. These 
gadgets can be used on old or new equip- 
ment and do the very important job of 
speeding up production. 


o 
ROBERT CRAMER 


Sales Manager, Ozark Fisheries, Inc.. 
Stoutland, Missouri 


{t's cold, Henry . . . below zero, but the 
way orders have started coming in the last 
two or three days sure takes the chill out 
of the air. And a lot of firms that have 
been cold on Goldfish are taking 4 sud- 
den interest in stocking them now. 

Your P.S. saying: “Goldfish won't be 
hit by the war, will they?” is partly an- 
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swered above. I’m no prophet, but have 
always been optimistic, so I prophet that 
Goldfish sales for ornamental purposes will 
increase. Reason:—so many items normal- 
ly carried in variety stores are out of or 
will be out of production before long. And 
I believe buyers are looking around for 
items to take the place of discontinued 
numbers. 

We expect a loss of business in the bait 
end of the industry. We sell several mil- 
lion uncolored Goldfish to fishermen 
throughout the South and with curtailment 
of tires, people just won't be able to get 
to the fishing territories as in the past. 

We will not curtail our advertising in 
any manner. The war will be kept in the 
background as much as possible. If any- 
thing—since T'll be unable to do much 
visiting around because of tires—we’'ll use 
more personal letters along with regular 
mailings. I believe this will be true 
throughout all industries. Even though the 
trains still run. 


Reporters note: On one recent 
Ozark mailing, the letter was multi- 
graphed upside down on letterhead. 
Heading “Yes—it’s upside down” led 
into first paragraph about world 
conditions and price changes. 


ORVILLE E. REED 
Direct Mail Sales Consultant, 457 East 


Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


(Part of a recent letter written 


to a client) 


There is a great deal of loose talk about 
“what might happen”. However, as you 
know, the anticipated paper shortage hasn't 
quite lived up to the pessimistic reports 
of a few months ago. 

I'm inclined to think that many people 
are howling calamity, anticipating the 
worst and sitting by waiting to see what 
will happen. 

I’m not going to try to outguess Mars 
but I do know that the civilian population 
must be fed, clothed, entertained and that 
morale must be kept at a high pitch. This 
means that there will be private business 
to supply these needs. 

What will happen to stocks and bonds 
[ don’t know, I don’t think anyone does. 
But, it seems to me, that the best policy 
to pursue for your business, my business 
and every other business not directly en- 
gaged in war production is a_ policy of 
“business as usual during altercations”. 


I think we all have to do today’s job to- 


day and try as best we can to build for 
tomorrow. It doesn’t seem to me that now 
is the time to “wait”. Whatever we do may 
be wrong but the merchandise or service 
we sell today helps pay the rent next 
month. 

| talk to a great many business men in 
the course of a month and while most of 
them are apprehensive the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that ine thing to do 
is to conduct business as nearly in a nor- 
mal way as conditions will allow and that 
“waiting to see what will happen” doesn’t 
put any money in the till. 


E. R. RICHER 
Advertising Director, Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago, Illinois 


I like your “Mail Selling Strategy in 
Wartime” ideas. Every one of the points 
you made was very worthwhile. 

We are not pessimistic at all about ad- 
vertising; as a matter of fact our national 
advertising campaign for the first six 
months of this year is slightly increased 
over a year ago. Naturally we haven't as 
yet worked out the details of our program 
for Fall and Winter 1942. 

As far as Direct Mail goes, we have sold 
more Direct Mail pieces to our retailers 
for Spring and Summer 1942 than ever be- 
fore—at least since I have been here. 


We are warning our retailers that this 
is a period in which they can either take 
an awful rap on the chin or develop an 
even greater acceptance for their stores 
than they ever had before. 


oe 
K. G. NIBLACK 


Advertising Manager, Spencer Lens 


Company. Buffalo, New York 


People must live in war time. They must 
eat, wear clothing, live in heated, lighted 
houses, as usual, and the indications are 
that even more consumer goods will be 
needed. Only strict Government rationing 
will prevent an expansion of consumer use 
of every facility and necessity that we have 
learned to enjoy. The new high wages will 
not remain in pockets long enough to “burn 
holes.” 

Spencer is continuing to direct mail ad- 
vertising into channels where priorities are 
available. We are receiving priorities from 
universities, hospitals and industry, as well 
as the Government Bureaus. More scientific 
instruments are needed today than ever 
before, and our promotional effort is con. 
tinuing, although in a slightly different 


direction. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


C. A. MILES, JR. 
Advertising Manager, P. J. Ritter Com- 
pany (Food Packers), Bridgeton, New 


Jersey 


I can’t really tell you much about plan- 
ning right now, but I can answer your 
question “Are you optimistic or pessimis- 
tic about advertising?” 


I was in France in 1918 and 1919 and 
still remember some of the things that 
went on, over here, even though | didn’t 
learn much about them until I returned. 
So basing my conclusions on what hap- 
nened before, and what I know now, I can 
only be completely optimistic so far as ad- 
vertising is concerned. 


Sure, there will have to be changes made 
—you know that and so do I—but “every- 
thing’s going to come out all right” and 
that’s all we’re concerned about. Folks 
talk about “smooth sailing”—I don’t know 
much about sailing, but the smooth kind 
seems to be the most uninteresting and 
therefore, let’s not expect too much “smooth 
sailing”. We'll all sail on and enjoy the 
ride—we'll be buffeted about by the waves 
and the wind, but if we hang on to the 
helm and steer a true course, there’s noth- 
ing to worry about. That we must all do. 


WILLIAM KIER 
The Kier Associates, Public Relations, 


Evanston, Illinois 


You are on the right track . . . and 
here are a few thoughts which come to 
me, 


Direct Mail is a Direct Line of Com- 
munication between you ... and your Cus- 
tomers and your prospects. In_ busi- 
ness as in War ... when your Direct Line 
of Communications is broken youre 


in a bad situation. 


If you are forced, because of Priorities 
or Defense Contracts, to shift your lines 
in order to comply . and stay in busi- 
ness... tell your old customers all about 
it. It's news . . . War News . .. and 
they will be proud of your initiative and 
alertness and they will tell your story 
to many others. Tell them in a serial sort 
of way what you are thinking of doing 

then how you are making out 
and best of all, how successful was your 
attempt. As you say ... don't tell them 
in a Flag Waving fashion just in 
brief but cordial and always encouraging 
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sort of way. A little good homely humor 
will add that courageous touch which 
helps. 


The short sightedness of many concerns 
during this period is appalling. Some of 
our old suppliers have already become so 
blind as not to reply to our letters, ask- 
ing for information, our wires, or even to 
our orders. Where do you think our busi- 
ness will go when this is over? As _ for 
ourselves (speaking for a client) .. . if 
we cant supply an old customer ... any 
old customer we're telling them that 
certain of our competitors have been a 
little more successful in securing, or hold- 
ing some materials and that they have 
always been reliable producers, why not 
try them. Perhaps they can still get sup- 
plies. If they are in the city ... we even 
phone for information and try in every 
possible way to help out. 


What I’ve written is not particularly 
new or enlightening, but maybe it will 
bolster up some of your own ideas. 


N. S.“HORTON 
Advertising Manager, Ayerst, McKenna 
& Harrison (United State) Limited, 

McGill Building, Montreal, Canada 


As far as our own efforts are concerned 
we are increasing our advertising slightly. 
Of course, our situation is quite different 
from manufacturers who are in the un- 
fortunate position of supplying luxury and 
semi-luxury items. Medicinal supplies are 
a necessity in wartime, and now that gov- 
ernment agencies and health officials, not 
to mention the public, are so fully con- 
scious of vitamins and food values, dietary 
supplements in the form of vitamin prep- 
arations are no longer considered a luxury 
or a mental sop for the neurotic. 


Our business is confined entirely to con- 
tact with physicians and surgeons, but 
fundamentally, this market is no different 
than any other consumer market and there- 
fore, we are going to maintain our ad- 
vertising efforts even if a large percentage 
of our turnover goes to government agen- 


cles, 


I was just old enough to remember the 
last war clearly and | can still remember 
the tragedy of the many firms who became 
so wrapped up in their own problems that 
they neglected entirely the probable re- 
sults of the aftermath of war. 


lt is my personal opinion that people 
can be wasteful in doing too much insti- 
tutional advertising, but I certainly feel 


that those who keep contact with the 


market are making a very definite con- 
tribution to sound post-war conditions. The 
way we look at it is that we pay sal- 
aries to factory employees, salesmen and 
to executives, and if the post-war condi- 
tions bring about a serious drop in volume 
because we neglected our normal markets 
then the fact that so many of our employees 
may be thrown out of work (or have to 
subsist on substantially reduced incomes) 
would be contributing to general chaos 
such as we all too well remember a few 
years ago. 


G. E. SIMONS 


Manager, Sales Promotion Department, 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation, 
2012 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


Illinois 


In general [ think the considerations in- 
cluded in your “V for Victory” chari are 
entirely sound, and I should like to see 
particular emphasis laid on the already 
covered “don’t wave the flag to sell goods.” 
Using advertising space, Direct Mail or 
otherwise, to holler about defense activities 
being carried on by an organization seems 
to me to be a rather weak plea for the 
continuation of customer good will which 
has never been soundly established in the 
first place. In other words, it assumes more 
than is actually true. Further it becomes 
a sort of whining cry for favorable atten- 
tion from potential customers based upon 
a temporarily spectacular activity rather 
than upon a_ long-established reputation 
for high-quality goods or services. 

We are planning specific product cam- 
paigns in certain spots where the pos- 
sibilities look promising, and will probably 
devote a fair amount of our effort to tell- 
ing customers how they can get the most 
out of their present equipment until such 
time as new apparatus may again be avail- 
able. At the moment we plan to spend 
about the same amount of money on Direct 
Mail as we spent last year, but on a sched- 
ule sufficiently flexible to permit taking 
advantage of rapid changes in conditions. 

| think we may say that our entire or- 
ganization would be classified as optimistic 
regarding advertising in that we plan to 
continue a good sound job with an eye to 
the future. 


There you are, folks! Those opin- 
ions should give you something to 
think about. Notice how we have cov- 
ered many different types of busi- 
ness ... and how most of these men 
are thinking along the same construe- 
tive lines. 








HERE IS AN ARGUMENT 


lt is an old argument. But it pops 
up every once in a while. Last month 
it popped up again . in a letter 
from a somewhat disgruntled sub- 
scriber who didn’t like The Reporter 


or its policies. 


We decided to settle this argument 
once and for all—because the theo- 
ries involved apply to all advertis- 
ing, as well as Direct Mail. We rushed 
copies of the “charges” (without re- 
vealing name of chargee) to a jury 
of people who have been actively 
identified with the growth of Direct 
Mail. The verdicts tell a fascinating 
story 


of sound thinking. 


We've tried to boil the answers 
down-—but that is nearly a hopeless 
job. As you read, focus not only on 
the argument itself but on the pearls 
of wisdom dropped here and there 
by each of the jurors. That wisdom, 
that advice may be valuable to all of 
you in your selling during wartime. 


First Read the CHARGES 


| want to add another thought which 
you may not think will stand analysis and 
which | freely admit is entirely selfish and 
that is—that we are opposed to the exten- 
sion of the use of direct mail selling and 
we are not particularly interested in im- 
proving the product of direct mail litera- 
ture because we believe the less direct 
mail used and the poorer the quality, the 
better results we will have with ours. 


In other words, give us a morning when 
there is no direct mail going over our 
prospect’s desk and we hand him the only 
piece he receives, our chances are 500 
per cent better for getting attention and 
also if the quality of the direct mail litera- 
ture is poor and ours is outstandingly good, 
we will also stand just that much more 
show of getting attention. 


I presume you can think of a thousand 
reasons why the above is not sc but at 
least the effort to get 100 per cem all out 
use of direct mail selling should have its 
limit and even competitive quality as it 
makes the going tough for yours truly. 


% 
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THE JUROR’S REPORT 


Juror Homer J. Buckley, Presi- 
dent Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


First President of the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association. 


Ever since the day the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association was organized, back 
in the year 1915, the constant aim of its 
members . . . practitioners, users and pro- 
ducers . . . has been to improve the effec- 
tiveness of this profitable selling medium. 
The educational process has been by means 
of clinic discussions, conventions, confer- 
ences, published experiences and the writ- 
ings of the best authgrities in this spe- 
cialized field. 


Over these years great progress has been 
made, until today direct mail has reached 
the stage of undisputed recognition and 
acceptance as a powerful force in nearly 
all promotion programs of selling, market- 
ing and merchandising. 


To project the idea that the use of direct 
mail should be lessened, with the hope of 
eliminating the poorer quality and thus 
providing greater opportunity for the suc- 
cess of the so-called better quality, is a 
sheer fallacy. 


If by “quality” is meant excellence in 
the graphic arts layout, artwork and color 
printing, this by no stretch of the imag- 
ination is the answer to successful direct 
mail. As seasoned practitioners know all 
too well, there are many other and more 
important factors contributing to the suc- 
cess or failure of direct mail. These in- 
clude market determination (the extent of 
the existing need), merits of the adver- 
tised product or service, and selectivity of 
the lists, copy approach and selling appeal 
to each group constituting the potential 
buyers. 


With these factors clearly analyzed and 
effectively carried out, | am never con- 
cerned about a competitor’s direct mail 
presentation crossing my prospect's desk, 
any more than I am having my salesmen 
similarly well equipped—encounter a 
score of competitor's salesmen, who are 


lacking in technique of effective selling. 


Your critic might well carry his thought 
into other fields of advertising and selling 
and offer a prayer that magazine, newspa- 
per and radio advertising might be reduced 
so that his advertisements will get better 
consideration; or that competing firms 
might discharge their salesmen so that his 
salesmen will have a free and open oppor- 
tunity to get the business without inter- 
ruption. 


For every ineffective attempt to make a 
sale through direct mail, there are ten 
similar weak efforts in the field of personal 
selling. To pick on direct mail in any such 
manner is a confession of weakness and 
disappointment in having done an ineffec- 
tive job. 


Perhaps a reappraisement of what is the 
true function of direct mail is what is 
needed in this situation. 


Juror W. L. Towne of the W. L. 
Towne Advertising Agency, 10 
East 40th Street, New York City. 


Very active in the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association. 


This man evidently does not realize that 
personal contributions to the improvement 
in direct mail in general can help him im- 
prove the results from his own direct mail. 


To suggest the elimination of competi- 
tion in direct mail would be just as logi- 
cal as for space advertising, or selling, or 
even to product improvement itself. 


Speaking for the industrial field, mail- 
ings that help speed up and conserve man 
power or resources will receive greater at- 
tention than ever before—almost regardless 
of the quality of the mail piece. 


Perhaps the writer is talking about su- 
per-quality mailings. If so, he does not need 
to fear the competition if he has something 
essential for defense and makes it clear in 
his headlines. 


Incidentally, I arrived at these conclu- 
sions by attending meetings and reading 
publications that are primarily devoted to 
the improvement of direct mail. 
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AN ARGUMENT 


Juror Julian Brodie, of Green- 
Brodie, Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Creator of several winning direct mail 
campaigns in the Fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders. 


This seems to me the kind of nasty self- 
seeking of which the world already has 


had a bellyful. 


My best answer is simply this: I con- 
sider myself an above-the-average intelli- 
gent human being. | have been a practi- 
tioner of direct mail advertising for seven- 
teen years. The campaigns I’ve been in- 
strumental in producing have won coveted 
awards for originality and _ productivity. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of all this, I 
consider that I’ve gotten much more from 
the institution of direct mail advertising 
than I shall ever be able to contribute to it. 


Your correspondent is a thorough in- 
grate. Take a Casper Hauser, reared his 
whole life in a dungeon, and I seriously 
question his ability to start from scratch 
to produce resultful advertising. This man 
who writes you has a philosophy of take 
all and give nothing. His philosophy should 
be answered but not tolerated. 


Juror Fred H. Pinkerton, man- 

ager Sales Promotion Mechani- 

cal Goods Division, United States 

Rubber Company, New York 
City. 


Very active in the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


You would only have to breathe once to 
give you time enough to think of probably 
a dozen analogies which would more than 
adequately show up the lack of breadth 
of vision and foresight in a position such 
as your subscriber has taken. 


Suppose his same thinking had been ap- 


plied to automobiles, to radio, to consumer - 


and industrial advertising in publications, 
to education of his children, or to practi- 
cally any other activity in life? 


In our experience (and we are one of 
the largest users of direct mail in the in- 
dustrial field), we -believe that the con- 
tinued improvement or effort to promote im- 
provement, in the graphic arts, has re- 
sulted in not only increased appeal and 
productiveness of inquiries and orders, but 
also has definitely lowered costs. 


I have been engaged in direct mail ac- 
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tivities for approximately twenty years. 
And, during that relatively short time as 
graphic arts development goes, think of 
the improvements that have come about in 
printing, plate making, list development, 
etc. 


However, you don't have to worry much 
in connection with your subscriber's com- 
plaint. Don’t forget that the fellow who in- 
vented the steam engine was almost 
lynched. Progressive souls have always been 
behind the eight-ball with those who feared 
that the going would be harder for them 


from a competitive standpoint. 


Keep right on advocating improvement 
and we are sure you will gather in more 
of the right kind of subscribers. 


Reporter's Note: Thanks, Fred . . . 
but I’m not trying to defend the po- 
sition of The Reporter. ’'m simply 
trying to record the fact that co-op- 
eration is worth while. You fellows 
are sure carrying the ball . . . glori- 
ously. 


Juror Jules J. Paglin, Advertising 

Director of Sam Bonart, Inc., 

and Porter's, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Long time exponent of better Direct 


Mail in the retail field. 


I would hate to go back twenty years 
to the direct mail consciousness of that 
era. In those days there were a few smart 
direct mail creators who were turning out 
some remarkable human interest copy that 
had real pull and return value ... yet . 
in those days these famous creators per- 
centage-wise were not getting much more 
in results than the same good creators are 
getting today! It is easy to see why. Peo- 
ple were not direct mail conscious. They 
were not aware of its force nor were they 
confident that; what they were being told 
by direct mail, deserved their attention 
and investigation. It has been the long 
educational battle that has been fought for 
direct mail and good direct mail that has 
made the consumer aware of its impact 
and its importance. 


I, for one, would hate to go back to the 
good old days or even see a reversion to 
poor direct mail. It could only lead to the 
dark ages of understanding of its value. 
Direct mail has had a great increase in 
volume and quality. Lately they have over- 
done the cleverness for effectiveness of 
message. Soon this will be gone because 


mechanical limitations and priorities and 
skilled, labor shortage will cause a rever- 
sion to good solid hard hitting, well thought 
out direct mail. I look for direct mail to 
see a new upsurge of attention and value 
in the advertising picture. With this new 
interest will come more solid and careful 
planning and thinking. With this planning 
will come more attention and results from 
the recipient. 


If I could make a deal tomorrow to have 
my customers receive only my stuff I would 
turn it down. They would have no respect 
for it and results would slump. Let the 
old competitive spirit prevail and let the 
best man win. 


Juror George B. Wright, Adver- 

tising Manager, The Nash Engi- 

neering Company, South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 


Active in the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 


The astounding document quoted in 
your letter of December 29th is difficult 
to approach along common sense lines. It 
invites cock-eyed conclusions. Habitually 
careless in my dress, I can visualize my- 
self the town Beau Brummell by the sim- 
ple process of getting our haberdasher to 
sell everyone else shoddy misfits. 


But it is not so simple, and it would 
seem to me that there is a flaw as big as 
the proverbial barn in our friend’s think- 
ing on these things. He seems to base his 
whole structure on the theory that any 
piece of direct mail will sell provided it 
has no competition. He evidently has over- 
looked the fact that a badly executed or 
inferior piece of direct mail will not sell 
anyone, whether it has competition or not! 
There is no sliding scale of value in these 
things, and a fairly good mailing piece 
is of no more use than a fairly good egg. 


Even though our friend could carry his 
idea to a logical conclusion, which of 
course, would be to bar the mails to his 
competitors’ mailing pieces, permitting his 
only to atrive in lonely state, his would 
still not bring home the bacon, unless they 
were inherently selling documents. And if 
his pieces have within themselves those 
elements which produce sales, they will 
still produce them, even though his pros- 
pect’s desk is flooded with a _ thousand 
competitive pieces. 


His is the philosophy of weakness, not 
of strength, and I reject it. 
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AN ARGUMENT 


Juror C. B. Mills, O. M. Scott 
and Sons Company, Marysville, 
Ohio. 


* Member of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and active in all direct 
selling conclaves. 


Being of a somewhat easy disposition, | 
find myself giving time and energy to 
salesmen who call at our office. At least 
half of them mean nothing to me or this 
business, but I feel it is only courtesy to 


give them a hearing. 


At the close of a busy day | feel grate- 
ful to Direct Mail which calls at my desk, 
doesn’t interrupt and can be considered 
at a time convenient to me. It lets me eat 
when meal time comes and doesn’t call 
me by phone at home when I sit down to 
relax. It doesn’t invite me out to lunch 
when I would rather go home and enjoy 
the company of my family which includes 
a two year old son who thinks I'm a swell 
guy. 


If our customers are having a similar 
experience, the time needed to give a fair 
reception to the Direct Mail passing over 
their desks is insignificant. They can read 
a dozen letters while a caller is telling 
them about the weather and that the Japs 
are closing in on Manila. 


Aside from the fact that printed selling 
is doing a better and better job of dis- 
posing of merchandise and services, it is 
also getting more dignified, gaining in 
public confidence, and becoming a potent 
force at a time when manpower is so vital 
to the national safety. 


Time was when I[ might have agreed 
with the critic of Direct Mail whom you 
quote. As of today and the future it never 
looked so good, 


Juror Frederic L. Lackens, Ad- 

vertising Manager, The Hays 

Corporation, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 


Very active in the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 


Such a statement .. . of course cannot 
be taken seriously. It is comparable to 
claiming that a radio advertiser would re- 
ceive better results if radio programs were 
of poor quality and aired but once a week. 
Under such conditions radio would perish 
as an advertising medium, Even if the 
once-a-week program were superlative it 
would be rendered useless if only a few 
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scattered listeners, out of the habit of 
listening were tuned in upon it. 


The argument that a campaign to better 
the quality and widen the use of direct 
mail is deleterious to the direct mailer is 
downright silly. The educational work to 
better the functioning of direct mail has 
resulted in an improved quality which has 
won respect for direct mail as an advertis- 
ing medium and a good-will builder. 


The assertion that there is too much 
printed matter cluttering the mail is a fal- 
lacy. Direct mail is expensive. It is con- 
tinued only by those who give it enough 
attention to make it pay. If we haven’ 
faith enough in the product we sell and 
brains enough to create a piece of adver- 
tising matter that will receive attention 
regardless of competition, that is our hard 
luck, and lack of results can he charged 
to this deficiency rather than to the weak- 
ness of direct mail. 


Juror R. P. Dodds, manager Ad- 

vertising and Sales Promotion, 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Former President of the _ National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 


I can’t imagine anyone considering di- 
rect mail in the light of the letter you re- 
ceived. Anyone who has watched the prog- 
ress made by the technique of direct mail 
during the past 20 years could not help 
being impressed by what has happened. 
Of course there must be hundreds of users 
of direct mail who look upon it as a type 
of illegitimate advertising offspring to be 
brought into the world and allowed to 
shift for itself without benefit of care, 
thought, or attention. There are also those 
users of direct mail who consider it in its 
proper light and devote equal care to its 
preparation as is given to the display ad- 
vertising of which they are so proud. 


Anyone who will take the time to ana- 
lyze the survey of direct mail conducted 
by the Youngstown Chapter of N.I.A.A. 
several years ago ... will come to the 
conclusion that direct mail is an important 
element of advertising—that due to its 
generally careful preparation it is appre- 
ciated by the recipients who in turn are 
often moved to act in favor of the article 
or idea sponsored in the direct mail. | 
will not say it is as important as display 
advertising, but. am glad to say, and you 
are at liberty to quote my belief, that in 
its proper sphere when properly handled, 
direct mail is an important arm of advertis- 
ing. 


Juror George L. Kinter, adver- 

tising agent and editor of the 

fine magazine "Advertising High- 

lights" of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


I have been dabbling in advertising for 
nigh onto thirty years, and during that 
time I have heard a lot of arguments 
against the use of direct mail advertising, 
but never one so utterly senseless as this 
one you say was advanced by a reader of 
your paper. It is as silly as one would be 
favoring the discontinuance of education to 
all but a favored few. Such an idea might 
go big in a country like Germany or Ja- 
pan, but not in our land of free enterprise. 


Your reader, if he is not kidding you, 
obviously doesn’t have what it takes to 
meet competition, and realizes that his only 
hope of surviving is to have a clear field. 


He presumes that you could think of a 
thousand reasons why he is wrong, and 
that presumption is the only point in which 
he is right. 


His letter and any comments it has 
brought (including my own) would be of 
more value right now as waste paper than 
they would in your valuable magazine, and 
I would suggest that you devote the space 
set aside for a discussion of the subject 
to an article setting forth the importance 
of putting still more intelligent thought 
and effort into the preparation of direct 
mail advertising. Your magazine is pub- 
lished for minds bigger than the one be- 
hind such an inane argument. 


Juror Bart Leiper, manager Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion, 
Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


Active in the Insurance Advertisers 


Association. 


A desire to be the “only pebble on the 
beach” is human and understandable; but 
experience has shown that this in the long 
run isn’t the way to make sure of gather- 
. 7 ” 
ing “rocks. 


For example, some might think that an 
equal amount of life insurance would be 
sold yearly if there were but one life in- 
surance company in the field, instead of 
the more than 350 operating under the le- 
gal reserve plan. We know that such would 
not be the case. 


To improve the grade of direct mail ad- 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Short Term Planning 

a With constantly changing conditions, 

} long term planning and preparing of 
complicated pieces is difficult. Illus- 

- trated Letters require minimum time 

from the idea to the finished mailing. 


es Paper Conservation 


Conservation of paper is essential. The 
4-page Illustrated Letter uses both 
sides of the sheet and combines letter- 
head and printed folder in one piece. 








Economy 

With letterhead, illustrations and 
printed facts all on one sheet, the II- 
| lustrated Letter carries your complete 
| message effectively and at minimum 
cost. Much cheaper than using your 
| regular letterhead plus a_ separate 
| printed folder. 


4) Fewer Personal Contacts 
With less sales travelling this year more Di RECT SALES BON D 
pong ~~ A friendly letter 
on t ront, ked by halft . . 
ana oniuend aan sas - ic a is the nationally known Illustrated Letter paper. Made 
lustrated Letters the finest kind of con- expressly for the purpose, it is Bond on the outside, which 
tact between personal calls. 





gives the letter the appearance of regular correspondence 
—and smoothly coated on the inside for fine screen half- 





tones and printed information. A powerful combination. 


4é a) 
Free “Idea Portfolio ae | ae 
To demonstrate this unique The bond side is white only. The coated side comes in white, 
paper, we have assembled . , 
a number of interesting blue, green, goldenrod, buff, pink and gray—appropriate 
printed specimens, to- i . 
gether with blank samples colors for different seasons, different types of products. 


of Direct Sales Bond in 
all. colors. This is truly 


a “Portfolio of Ideas’’ for Your 1942 advertising problems deserve the help of Direct 
the creative advertising 
man and printer. Please Sales Bond. 


write for your copy on 
your business letterhead. 











THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 


4101 Wisconsin Avenue Appleton, Wisconsin 


BD IRECT SALES BOND === 





AN ARGUMENT 


vertising in all lines would undoubtedly 
result ultimately in greater attention being 
paid by the recipients to such appeals. 
That's the long range view, mind you, but 
| think it bears the light of analysis, just 
as the improvement in life insurance sales- 
men by all companies will improve re- 
sults for all companies taken as a whole. 


Juror E. Korchnoy, Chief of Di- 

rect Mail Advertising Depart- 

ment of The Hecht Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


One of the largest retail users of Direct 
Mail Advertising. 


I think your correspondent can't see the 
“letters” for the “mailbags.” 


Under what circumstances could a let- 
ler going over a prospect’s desk be the 
only stimulus to action he received that 
day? 


His radio “sold” him while he caught 
the correct time in the morning. Coming 
downtown by car or subway, bill boards 
and posters exercised their persuasion. His 
morning paper shouted hundreds of com- 
mands. His friends greeted him with rec- 
ommendations (sales talks) of a best show. 
or best golf club. His mail in the morning 
even if it could be the “only” letter is al- 
ready in competition with hundreds of 
other urges. 


Nope, if your message can’t stand up in 
the company of others it probably isn’t 
worth reading in the first place. Don’t send 
it! Direct Mail has grown to its present 
importance largely beceuse of its constant 
challenge of creative thinking and _ its 
speedy development into a medium de- 
manding truth and sincerity in its execu- 


tion, 
e 


Juror J. S. Roberts, Advertising 
Manager of the Retail Credit 
Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Former President of the Direct Mail 

Advertising Association and former 

member of the Board of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America. 


There is much in the history and ex- 
perience of advertising to refute the logic 
of the proposition; that it is poor policy 
for an advertiser to encourage the gen- 
eral improvement of direct mail adver- 
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tising because it makes it more difficult 
for them to make their advertising out- 
standing. 


Unfortunately, the public is inclined to 
judge advertising generally by its lower 
and lesser element. We know that although 


there is a very small percentage of dis- 


honest or fraudulent advertising, a consid- 
erable portion of the public has come to 
regard the whole of advertising as ques- 
tionable. Therefore, it is not hard to sup- 
pose that without consistent effort to im- 
prove direct mail as a whole, the public 
could come to regard it as one of the 
lesser media-—-somewhat uncultured _ per- 
haps and cheap. If this were the case. 
the user of direct mail—even though his 
advertising might be outstanding—loses. 
The clean frog in a dirty pond is hard to 
pick out. My feeling is that all users of 
direct) mail should) work toward helping 
the public to recognize this media as a 
high-grade, effective media of advertising 
and one used by concerns of the first water. 
Such efforts will react to the benefit: of all 
users of direct mail. 


There you are, friends. And there 
vou are, Mr. Subscriber (who | hope 
will remain a friend). That jury. 
picked more or less at random from 
The Reporter list (with no punch- 
pulling asked) has given you a vivid 
picture of broad mindedness. The 
world needs broad minded men— in 
war, in politics, in business . . . in 
advertising. Join the ranks. 


Added Note: The Reporter believes 
this to be one of the best “articles” 
ever written about Direct Mail. We 
hope that every teacher of advertising 
will use it someplace in the curricu- 
lum. 

e 


How to Write Good Copy 


When vou've got a thing to say, 

Say it—-don't take half a day: 

Life is short, a fleeting vapor, 

Don't you fill that whole damned pape: 
With a tale, which, at a pinch. 
Could be cornered in an inch. 

Boil her down until she simmers. 
Polish her until she glimmers: 

When youve got a thing to say, 

Say it—-don't take half a day. 


Atlanta Constitution. 


x 


Trimming Direct Mail 


Both Printers Ink and Advertising 
Age have reported on the form let- 
ter used by Graham Rohrer of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 

advising Direct Mailers to take 
his name off their mailing list. Mr. 
Rohrer emphasizes: | 

This is in no way to be construed as 
an effort to stop or reduce profitable and 
sound direct: mail activities. It is our in- 


tention that it act only to reduce the num- 
ber of mis-directed mailings. 


The Baldwin letter tells mailers: 

“In view of the scarcity of paper we 
are going to suggest that you ‘rémove the 
attached name from your mailing list. 
While in the past we have been glad for 
the opportunity of seeing this material, it 
is not essential to our activities. As a con- 
tribution to America’s war effort, we feel it 
our duty to help you.make this saving.” 


This effort is commendable, but it 
has its dangers. And, if illogically 
followed, it might develop into start- 
ling ramifications. We can yisualize 
an irate housewife writing. to Gra- 


ham Rohrer—**Please. kind sir. don't 


waste paper advertising in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post because our fam- 
ily doesnt buy any locomotives.” 
Who is to be the final judge at Bald- 
win or any other plant of what prod- 
ucts offered by mail are or are not 
essential now or in the future? 


e: 
Letterhead Predictions 
Your reporter predicts that many 
things will happen to letters and let- 
terheads in the months to come. More 
care will be exercised in the writing 
and preparation of letters. Better let- 


terheads will be used (to dramatize 


sales story and make up for lack of 
other printed material). The so-called 
“four page letterhead” will be more 
widely used.—because it is more 
quickly prepared and much more eco- 
nomical than a letter and circular 
produced separately. Send us sam- 


ples of your emergency “four pagers. 
hen . 


“We'll have a detailed report on the 


subject soon. (Now see inside spread 


and start Improving your letters.) 
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WILL STENOGRAPHERS SOON BE USING SLATES? 


This is a day for rumors—rumors steeped 


in hysteria. 


‘“Stenographers and school children will soon 
be using slates.’. . .°* Paper, my dear, will be 
positively yellow!’ . . .°*Pretty soon now and 
all white paper will be newsprint gray.’’... 
“Double that paper order and store the bal- 
: 


€<¢ . , 
ance’... | hear we'll soon be buying crackers 


out of barrels again.”’ 


Groundless fear... The fantasy of mis- 


information. . . Complete, utter, childish 


nonsense. 


he requirements and restrictions of a 
nation at war have aftected the paper in- 


dustry—and paper. No one should be aston- 


. 


e" by that. Production bottlenecks, slow 


deliveries, and the de-grading of certain 


stocks have been inevitable. No one will 
deny that. But the stone age is past. In fine 
papers, the loss of whiteness is discernible 
only to critical eyes; coated surfaces con- 


tinue to be glossy. 
Mark this well: 


This Corporation has pledged its full re- 
sources and ingenuity to the sustained pro- 
duction of fine papers and to the whole- 
hearted support of Ameérica—and it is work- 
ing tirelessly to see that the strength, finish, 
and printability of Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright papers will not be seri- 
ously impaired for vood printing. 

Be deaf to wild rumors and immune to 


fear. Let Mead’s national fraternity of in- 


formed merchants give you the facts. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


wes 


Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White, Printflex, Canter- 
bury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


papers 
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& 
Makers %0 


SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


New York Philadelphia Boston ¢ 
Chicage Dayton Kingsport 














FLASH FROM WASHINGTON 


FRANKING 


George Hill, Secretary to Congress- 
man Hamilton Fish, was convicted 
in Federal Court on two counts of 
criminal perjury . . . for testifying 
before Grand Jury 


(1) that he did not know anything 
about the mail sacks spirited 
away from Prescott Dennett's 
propaganda office to Fish’s 
storeroom in House Office 


Building and 


(2) that he did not know George 
Sylvester Viereck, chief Nazi 
Agent (American citizen) in 
the United States. 


Hill is in Jail! 


During the trial, the Government 
presented witnesses and documents 
galore—proving every charge made 
by The Reporter during the long fight 
to break up the franking racket. 


Page after page of audited records 
of the Government Printing Office... 
showed order after order bought and 
paid for by this $2000 per year Sec- 
retary in the office of Ham Fish. The 
records show what “frank” was used, 
how many were ordered, who did 
final addressing, how much paid, ete. 


It WAS a carefully planned scheme 
of the “Divide and Conquer” propa- 
gandists to use the economical facili- 
ties of the Government Printing Of- 
fice and to get free mailing privilege. 


The “scores of witnesses” prom- 
ised by blustering defense counsel 
John O'Connor failed to materialize. 
Even Ham Fish, who promised to 
back his secretary LOO%, didn’t show 
up in Court. He was so far back of 
his secretary he was invisible. De- 
fense “rested” without a_ witness. 
Hill remained speechless throughout 
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FRAUD FIGHT FINISHED 


(or nearly so) 


. a pathetic figure. He is obviously 
“taking the rap” for others. 


The Government will probably 
proceed with additional prosecuting. 
Some people around Washington 
have severe cases of jitters. U. S. 
Marshalls with a Grand Jury sub- 
poena caught Prescott Dennett try- 
ing to get out of town within an hour 
after the Hill verdict. Other people 
involved are indicating a willingness 
to talk .. . and tell the truth. 


What is Congress going to do 
about it? Sure . the racket is 
smashed temporarily. But why not 
change the franking laws so that 
nothing like this can happen again? 
A committee from Congress should 
call on the Department of Justice 
and inspect the evidence. (It’s public 
property now.) An hour’s examina- 
tion of the bags, boxes, files and rec- 
ords should make any innocent Con- 
gressman see red. Any guilty Con- 
gressman would be red for a differ- 
ent reason. 


Fish in his frantic statement to 
“the press” cried that it was a shame 
his “clerk” had to go to jail because 
if he had told the truth about the 
two things he lied about, neither ad- 
missions would have involved him 
criminally or unpatriotically. Fine 
reasoning from a Congressman. But 
don’t take Fish’s word for it. 


The Reporter is presenting to the 
Post Office a detailed report showing 
how under present laws and with 
evidence available, the Government 
can charge and collect first class 
postage rate from every person in- 
volved in the addressing and mailing 
of the tons of propaganda mail. Hill 
and Dennett and ???? forgot all 
about one little technicality in the 
franking laws. That little technicality 


(which we won’t reveal until the 
crack-down) may prove a boomer- 
ang to confound and ruin those who 
were chuckling about being able to 
use the mails without payment of 
postage. 


“Crime does not pay” . . . espe- 
cially anything connected with the 
fraudulent use of the mail. 


Hells Bells Department 


In spite of the fact that Leo Joach- 
im and his smart boys completely ig- 
nored The Reporter in their index of 
Direct Mail, Graphic Arts, Advertis- 
ing, etc. books and publications . . . 
we tip our editorial hat to the seventh 
(and best) Production Yearbook. 
Beautifully bound, its 470 pages of 
seven pounds are trickily indexed in- 
to eight sections covering: 


Art and Photography 

Engraving and Duplicates 

Paper and Ink 

Printing Processes 

Binding, Mailing, Shipping, etc. 
Production Hints, etc. 
Typography, copyfitting, etc. 
Catalog File and Index 


It’s a production man’s dream of 
what a really good reference hand- 
book should be. Especially interest- 
ing to this reviewer was the section 
illustrating 111 different treatments 
of one photograph. 


Each year, Leo Joachim has out- 
done that first Yearbook and succes- 
sive issues. What he’s going to do 
next year is Ais worry! Ma,'be there 
won't be another, so you better get 
this one while the supply lasts, at 
the modest price of $5.00, which fig- 
ures only 44c per ounce for really 
necessary education. Address is 40% 

4th Avenue, New York City. 


THE REPORTER 
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“Sts a Handou t fiml What Makes it Click?” 


“Right you are, Tom. I knew you'd like it! The thing that makes it click is ‘Light Up Your 
Letterhead’, a really new and successful technique of letterhead design. You see, Tom, we've 
‘done over’ your old letterhead and #//uminated it, so to speak . . . made light a greater and more 
tmportant part of the lettering and the illustration. Gets attention, doesn’t it? . . . and believe 
me, it’s more favorable attention! People receiving your letters are going to get a jolt of real 
pleasure, just as you have, Tom.’’ Yes, and you, too, can and should enjoy the benefits of ‘Light 
Up Your Letterhead.’’ Ask us about it, and we will be glad to give you the name of the nearest 


lithographer who will ‘‘Light Up Your Letterhead.”’ 


“Light Uf 
Your Sotterhead 





PAPER CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN 
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After all these years of arguing, 
pleading, preaching about cutting 
out waste in Direct Mail . . . in spite 
of the present necessity for good sense 
and conservation . . . we have just 
discovered a case of duplication of 
names on a mailing list that takes 
the all time record for plain, unadul- 
terated stupidity. 

George Wright of Nash Engineer- 
ing Company, South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut sent us TWENTY-EIGHT 
(28) identical circulars addressed to 
his company. Self enclosed circulars 
mailed under lc permit from New 
York. 

Addressing was on_ perforated 
white labels which were pasted on 
front of a sales appeal of the N. Staf- 
121—53rd_ Street, 
Brooklyn, New York—manufacturers 
of “Identification Badges.” A sticker 


inside proclaims “for our Defense.” 


ford Company, 


George says: “We are used to dupli- 
cation up to seven or eight, but must 
admit this one ‘takes the rag off’n 
the bush’.”” Remember, the Nash En- 
gineering Company received 28—all 
in the same mail. All were addressed 
in what looked to be the same type- 
writer, or same style of typing (uni- 
formly poor). 


HOLY SMOKES" 


HELLS BELLS!! 


GOOD GRIEF!! 
WE GIVE UP!! 


There are only two possible alibis: 


(1) Many lists used, and no effort to 
weed out duplicates. A weak and improb- 
able excuse. 

(2) A piece time worker in a lettershop 
knew it was easier and faster to address 
28 same names rather than 28 different 
names. If so, that lettershop or that oper- 
ator should be bombed at sunrise . . . “for 
our defense.” 

To make matters worse your re- 
porter called the “advertising man- 
ager” of the Stafford Company, think- 
ing he would appreciate our friend- 
ly interest in helping his company 
save postage and printing and paper, 
or fraudulent addressing charges. 

He didn’t sound very happy about 
. it didn’t 
make any difference . . . he knew 
that would happen . . . used many 
lists . . . lettershop couldn’t help it 

.. etc., etc. ... and the phone wires 
fairly bristled with the electric but 
unspoken tone of “it’s none of your 


the whole thing . . . said . . 


damn business.” 

Anything that makes Direct Mail 
look foolish . . . anything that weak- 
ens the effectiveness of Direct Mail 

. anything that harms the present 
or future status of Direct Mail in 
critical days . . . IS the business of 
this reporter. 


OR SHOULD WE? 


Duplications at times are unavoid- 
able. But not 28. What of all the 
other people on the industrial lists 
covered? Did they get 28, or 12, or 
5, or what? How much postage was 
lost? How much paper wasted? 


Advertisers who waste—in war or 
peace—should be spanked. And if 
this isn’t an appropriate spanking, 
Ill think up a better and more bit- 
ter dose for the next culprit. Keep 
your eyes open boys and girls, and 
let’s give the wasters the works. 


H. H. 


Making Matters Worse 
Department 


We sent advance copy of above 
item to George Wright. He replied 
by submitting four additional circu- 
lars from the same company, making 
a total of thirty-two pieces on the 
current mailing. 


George tells us that our alibi No. 1 
is impossible “on account of be- 
cause” the circulars were all ad- 
dressed to the same key address, and 
that key appears on only one list. 
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HAMPION PAPE 


To the splendid service already rendered advertisers and printers by 













Champion’s five merchants in New York City, now has been added 
the distinct advantage of supplying Champion paper from a single 


ee 


huge warehouse in New York. This means adequate supplies and 
quicker delivery of all the principal grades of Champion paper .. . the 
paper you want, when you want it. Salesmen from our individual 
houses will contact you as heretofore, but with this improved service. 
Highest quality, bigger stocks, quicker deliveries ... these merchants 


give you the best in service and paper. Choose Champion for every job! 









HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS «+ A. W. POHLMAN PAPER CO. 





ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION + VERNON BROS. & CO. + THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 





MILLIONS OF LETTERS 
FOR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS @ 


Karle A. Buckley. 
Counselor of Philadelphia. author of 
the famous books “How to Sell by 
Mail” and “How to Write Better 





STATISTICS 
Vote: In four of the 8 months during which the Mail Order Division has been 
operating, only tests were sent out. No volume mailings were scheduled until 


after Labor Day. ~° - 


Advertising 





. —- : No. Names No. Days Dollar 
Business Letters.” is now Chief of l'ype of Mailing Circularized of Pulling Results to Date ) 
Mail Order Division, Defense Sav- — Si iia i da hn wt 94,556. 156 $ 150,816.75 
ss eal CROCS I i es i a aie gg 105,640 134 110,268.25 
ale Stafl, Pre ee Department. — =) ee ere reee 100,546 97. 107,604.50 
Washington, D. C. we 121,071 =. 36 49,100.00 
Customers err Pe ree PTET ee TT TT TT eee 2,103,938. BS 4,249,160.50 | 
A short time ago, we asked Earle New ie ae aria a's ie ce i gt eee 894,000 as 16 717,997.50 
: ; Prospects (Over $5,000 income)* ..... -. 1,953,000 29 2,218,013.00 
lo give us a boiled-down, summar- jg Industrial .............-...-0.0.. 397,531 _ | 92 3,257,838.00 
ized report of Direct Mail activities _ —— Sh eb a lal ean —— es oe 
.: +h « ustomer Acknowledgments ........... 22,189 21/,006./0 
since April 30th, 1941—and to tell Regular Purchasers .................. 105,199 1 390,803.75 
us about plans for the future. Mail Order Enclosures ............... 2.382.700 ? 





We give you now his inspiring re- 
port—which was supplemented just 
before we went to press with final 
figures for 1941. Total sales by mail 
reached 14 million. Mail Selling Cost 
567. That is, just a little bit more 
than half of 1%. (You Direct Sell- 
ers can read these figures . . . and 
weep. ) 


So far, the Mail Order Division has en- 
gaged in eleven separate activities: 


4 series of tests—45 separate mailings 
(reaching 421,813 people), 

2 mailings to corporations, associations, 
partnerships, etc. (reaching 769,681 peo- 
ple), 

a mailing to our customer list (reaching 
2,997,938 people), 

a mailing to “over $5,000 income” pros- 
pects (reaching 1,953,000 people), 

a mailing to Regular Purchasers (105,. 
199 people), 

an “acknowledgment” mailing to all new 
bond customers (22,189 people). These 
vo out daily. 

a combination circular-order blank  of- 
fered to mail order houses, publishers, 
etc., for enclosing in their own mail. 
(2,382,700 have been requested so far.) 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


The function of the Mail Order Division 
might be divided into four parts, its com 


plete objective being 


|. Te get as many people as possible to 
buy once—/. ¢., to turn prospects into 
customers. 


2. To get as many customers as possible 


20 


Total Dollar Return . 





buying periodically—on the Regular 
Purchase Plan. 
3. To get “Regular Purchasers” to buy 


more, and also to encourage them to 
urge friends and relatives to suppor! 
the Defense Savings Program. 


4. To give large numbers of people the 
information they must have before they 
can decide whether to buy, how much 
to buy and what kind of bonds meet 
their requirements. 


While we are selling direct those people 
who prefer to buy by mail (including many 
who could only be reached with difficulty 
by the Field Organization) we feel con- 
fident that we are at the same time bring- 
ing thousands of people closer to a deci- 
sion to buy-—thus making easier and more 
productive the work of our representatives 
in the field. 


To summarize, the results show 


IN DIRECT ORDERS received 

at the Treasury 
Approximately $14,000,000 in bond 
sales at a cost of something less than 
1 per cent. 


IN INDIRECT ORDERS bends 

purchased through banks, post 

offices, savings and loan associa- 

tions as a direct result of these 

mailings 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 
(estimated) in bond sales. 

IN FUTURE ORDERS 
-the indeterminable but very tangible 
value of the educational work done 
on more than eight million people. 


(guaesiesssuceks wesecksscas See 


1942 SCHEDULE 


Present plans call for reaching a mini- 


mum of six million people per month, more 


if facilities permit. 


The lists to be circularized inelude. the 
“cream” of America’s buying public 


Approximately 
4,300,000 customers—representing all who 
have ever bought a Savings Bond. 


3,400,000 prospects—over $5,000 income, 
representing every man and wo- 
man in the country who earned 
$5,000 or more during 1940. 


1,000,000 prospects—under $5,000 income, 
taken from the most favorable 
states. Another million of these 
sheuld be on plates and ready 

for circularizing in April. 


3.000.000 Old I. R. names —-all less than 
$5,000 incomes. 


375.000 on one Industrial List 
tions. associations, trustees, and 


corpora- 


partnerships who paid an Income 
Tax for 1940. 


12,075,000 


Under this schedule, the complete list 
of twelve million people will be reached 
every other month with material giving full 
information about the urgent need for then 
support, the advantage to them in buying. 
and the necessary facts about the bonds 


themselves. 


THE REPORTER 
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Industrial Advertising Survey 


The National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois (Mildred 
Webster, Secretary) has just released 
its 814" x 11” 24 page survey of In- 
dustrial Advertising Budgets in 1941. 
Copies are available to non-members 
at $2.50. The survey shows expendi- 
tures in different groups for all types 
of advertising and sales promotion. 
Of interest to Direct Mail people are 
the following items. 


Catalogs and Product Literature. . 18.85% 
Direct Mail, including postage ....13.14% 


I NN. ie wn be etn a 8.81% 
Sales Promotion and Educational 

SNE db ednneectensctacesaa Se 

ee ... 46.44% 


Direct Advertising expenditures are 
reaching close to 50% of the Indus- 
trial Advertising dollar. The 46.44% 
is, we believe. the highest Direct Ad- 
vertising percentage recorded in an 
N.L.A.A. survey. The 1939) survey 
showed 34.5% for Direct Advertising. 


L940 indicated 42.12%. 


The Reporter survey of all fields 
released February 1941 showed a 
15.1% for Direct Advertising in In- 
dustrial Field. The figures are close 
enough. No matter what the varia- 
tion... it means a whale of a lot of 
money has been spent for Direct Ad- 
vertising by Industrial organizations. 
No one can predict what the situation 


will be at the end of 1942. 


A “VV” Shadow! 


lt is interesting to watch how the 
“V" design is creeping into adver- 


lising and general correspondence. 


We just saw the new letterhead of 
the | nemployment Compensation 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. Imprinted in the center of 
the letterhead is a shadowy grey “V” 
approximately 4” high. Gives a pleas- 


® ing effect. 


THE REPORTER 
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PAPER P? 


teste yOttl Pinter abo’ *AGLE-A 


Your printer knows paper and the 
changing paper situation under national 
defense conditions. Above all, he knows 
the Eagle-A line and its wide choice of 
basic grades—in various colors, weights 
and economical sizes—for he is in close 
touch with his Eagle-A paper merchant. 
His knowledge and judgment will help 
you foresee and avoid many of your cur- 
rent production pitfalls. 


Paper Is Vital To National Defense 
Government requirements must come 
first. Should national emergency condi- 
tions compel you to change from your 
present brand, you will find in the broad 
Eagle-A group many alternative choices 
that assure you Eagle-A quality and de- 
pendability in your paper requirements. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of nationally-known Fagle-A Bonds, Ledgers, Offsets, 
Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, Books, Covers, Advertising Papers 
and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. 





The 1942 ry Ww 
Line-up of pA 
Eagle-A fl 

Papers PAPERS 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
Advertising Dept. C, Holyoke, Mass. 





Please send me your free information folder, 
For your information and conven- “EAGLE-A STOCK LINES 1942.” 
ient reference we have made up a 
useful list of Eagle-A Papers ie 
1942. This folder gives a complete 
listing of the Eagle-A lines now Address _ 
available, with suggestions for 
their use. Send for your copy today! 


Nannie... 


Firm 











Report on Christmas “Cards 


Last year the Hoke family analyzed 
its Christmas messages. The report 
interested many people . . . judging 
by the letters received. Here is a 
brief summary of our Christmas 1941 


mail. 


Out of a total of 259 messages— 
156 were stock (syndicated) pieces 
21 were special Christmas letter 
$2 were home-tailored 


Thirty-eight (15%) were received 
ajter Christmas (the slow pokes). 
Only one of the 38 had a logical ex- 
cuse. George and Louise Pfeiffer 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia) held their 
“copy” until 5:16 P.M. Christmas 
Day when seven pound Lynne Hol- 
den Pfeiffer arrived . . . allowing a 
proud father to complete a clever 


folder 


‘arly next morning. 


“Just in time” mailed 


Only one message arrived with 3c 
postage due. 


One message (from the Rodluns 
in Washington) included a Business 


Reply (return) card . . . so friends 


could write back postage free to re- 


port on family affairs. 


Out of the 156 stock “cards”... 


(a) Only two were cards all the 
rest’ were folders or booklets (3). The 
“Greeting Card” manufacturers need a new 
name, 

(b) Only one case of duplication, ie 
same “card” picked by two people. 

(c) Only one case of list duplication, 
fe two “ecards” received from same _per- 
von. (Wish commercial mailers would 
keep lists as carefully. 

(d) Twenty-three people used their 
stock folders as carriers of personally writ- 
len messages, thus making them more in- 
teresting. All the rest (133) came through 
with printed or signed names. 

(e) No particularly dominant or out- 
standing theme. Mostly candles, wreaths, 
snow scenes--or lambs. No obnoxious de- 
signs of any kind. Only one patriotic stock 
“ecard.” None particularly religious. 


Of the 21 Personalized letters 


5 were individually typewritten 


3 automatically typewritten 


7 Multigraphed and filled-in 

1 Imitation handwritten 

1 Mimeographed 

4 Printed 

(l came by air mail; one special 
delivery; one telegram) 


The 82 home-tailored, or individu- 
ally designed pieces were, as usual, 
the most interesting. They ran from 
simple penny post card (2) to elab- 
orate brochures. Only 4 used _patri- 
otic motif. 


23 used photographs of family or home. 
The home tailored section this year seemed 
better than ever before. Emma & Stuart 
Webb take the cake for “Screwiest folder” 

. . with every letter in an eight line po- 
em set in a different face of type. George 
Kinter used an imitation OPM priorities 
form but called it “Office of Greeting Man- 
agement.” The Henry Mayers tipped-in a 
10c Savings Stamp beside this treat 

“Our bank rolls grow littler. 
Because of Herr Hitler. 

But shucks we love taxes 
That help lick the Axis” 


Elmer Lipsett of S. D. Warren, produced 
a booklet “Christmas Letter to My Two 
Sons” with an adaptation of a Re- 
porter cover. John Ladd takes prize for 
best human interest photograph (his son). 
Hunter Sneads sixteen-picture offset book- 
let describing their new Wayside Cottage 
in Charlemont, Massachusetts, was un- 
doubtedly the best piece of the lot—al- 
though Allen Lowe (Carter—Cleveland) 
ran a close second with his four color re- 
production of young daughter mixing a 
Christmas Happiness Pudding. Bob Chase 
(100 Million Club) tied a miniature Christ- 
mas tree to his folder. Jack Williams of 
Lobel-Williams sent a miniature basket of 
poppies (scented) attached to a beautifully 
printed version of “In Flanders Field.” 
Leon Bamberger was the only one to use 
the V_ theme . a stiff cardboard (red 
and green) cut-out of the letter V with 
seasons greetings in reverse. Other home 
tailored messages were equally clever... . 


We hope the time never comes when it 
will be impossible to have this yearly 
round-up of cheerful messages. It has been 
fun to read them all, shuffle them around 
into statistical lots. Perhaps this report 
might properly end with the closing para- 
graphs of “the Hokes” own mimeographed 
iwo page press release entitled “Memo 
for Christmas.” 


How do we feel about everything? Well 

. war isn't exactly a new thing to thi- 
family. We're been sort of hardened to it 
for the past two years--what with watch- 
ing, studying and working against the 
foreign propaganda which attempted to di- 
vide us all and make us uncertain. 

This Christmas we face the future un- 
afraid because this country we love 
is united in a common purpose. 

Gladly will we do everything possible 

. everything asked of us ... to preserve 
forever the right to wish our friends A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
* 


The Peneil Stunt! 


Your reporter happened to notice 
that the Science News Letter, 1719 
N Street. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
used a short, sharpened pencil at- 
tached to their return card enclosed 
in subscription solicitation mailing. 
We wrote to Watson Davis about it 

. asking for a report on current 
pulling power. 


The Report arrived promptly .-. . 
from Troy Rodlun who handles ac- 
count. Here it is: 


Watson Davis passed on to me your let- 
ter asking about the use of a pencil at- 
tached to the return card. All I can an- 
swer is that it pays its way and has done 
so for a long time. 

It certainly is an old stunt to us, over 
three years old. Until we started using it 
on Science News Letter I had never seen 
it used. Do you have any definite dope on 
prior usages? 

You may be interested in knowing that 
we have scotch-taped the pencil to the let- 
ter, and to the return card, and we have 
stapled it to the return card as it is now 
being used. Also, we have had a tab on 
the return card, with a couple of punch 
holes in it through which the pencil was 
slipped. All of these techniques seem to 
pull about the same, 


Reporters Note: Dick Messner. 
D).M.A.A. Vice-President, reports that 
pencil stunt (attached to letter or 
card) was used back in 1931 by Soh- 
mer Piano Company and Witter-Wa- 
ter Company (Chicago). It was al- 
ways good for an increase in re- 
turns. See April 1938 (page 20) 
issue of The Reporter for a story on 
a 2 to 4 hundred % increase. 
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Suggestions For Saving Paper 
(For General Office Use) 


Y. Horder, 80 year old 


] € Mr. E 
President of Horder’s Inc., Chicago 


distributors of Stationery and Paper 
Products, recently mailed an interest- 
ing release which said in part: 


“It is just as much good business judg- 
ment to cut down on paper expense, as it 
is a patriotic duty to divert essential ma- 
terials to the speedy conclusion of Victory. 
I hope that some of these 11 suggestions 
may be adopted by every office in the coun- 
try.” 

1. Write briefly and to the point—il’s 
better business expression anyway. 

2. Write and type on both sides of let- 
terheads and second sheets when you can’t 
be brief. 

3. Order 25% to 50% of your letterheads, 
memorandum forms, and second sheets in 
a short size 54%” to 7” 
short subjects, “Shorties.” 


long to use for 


4. Put carbon copy on back of letter 
being answered — eliminate most second 
sheets entirely. This will also substantially 


reduce the use of clips, pins, and staples 
and reduce the necessity for new steel filing 
cabinets which are difficult to get. 

5. Use smaller size memo and _ scratch 
pads: 4 x 6 instead of 5 x 8; 3 x 5 instead 
of 4 x 6: seldom 8% x II. 

6. Buy lighter weight paper—a change 
from 20 substance weight to 16 substance 
weight saves 20% pulp and costs less. 

7. Use 6% size envelopes instead of 
larger, paper-consuming sizes. 

8. Run all mimeograph and other dupli- 
cated bulletins, etc., on both sides of the 
paper. 

9. Instruct packing and Shipping De- 
partments to use new materials in the most 
efficient manner possible and to reuse sal- 
vage from Receiving Department. 

10. Instruct 


open incoming cases, cartons, and pack- 


Receiving Department to 
ages so carefully that containers and ma- 
terials can be reused by you. 

1l. Do not destroy any waste paper or 
paper products. Some local agency will 
collect them to be reclaimed for the manu- 


facture of box board, cellular board, and 
other packing materials. 

Reporter's Note: Seems like good 
advice. This War may teach many 
business organizations to run their of- 
fices more efficiently. It may even 
teach business men to write short, 
concise, clear and intelligent business. 
letters. 

> 


He was showing a friend around his 
ultra-modern house. “There are lots of 
points about it that | like and there are 
some that | do not understand. Why, for 
instance, the round hole in the front door? 

The owner replied “O, that’s for circu- 
lar letters.” 

Hamden “Star”, 
Theodore Put. 

“Pardon me, young lady,” said the office 
manager, “but in the matter of dress, don’t 
you think you could show a little more dis- 
cretion?” 

“My gosh,” exclaimed Flapper Fanny, 
“some of you guys ain’t never satisfied.” 

Blotter Broadcast, 
W. A. Stoeltzing. 





MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 


For Your Multilith 


An important aid in 
producing fine work. 
Precision engineered 
and manyfactured with 
the utmost care. Dur- 
able and economical. 


D. M. Rapport 
Presiden? 


MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 


For Your Multilith 


Have a smooth unblem- 
ished surface. Durabil- 
ity is assured by high 
tensile strength and 
reinforced ends. 
faction is guaranteed. "too. 





MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


For Your Multigraph 





Long lasting Rollers that 
produce clean, sharp 
work. Will not break 
down under the heav:- 
Satis- est usage. Economical, 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


MERCURY 
PRODUCTS 


Federal at 26th 
Chicago, Illinois 
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More About Gadgets 


The Dexter Folder Company of 
Pearl River, New York, issues a very 
clever monthly multigraphed house 
magazine entitled “Geared Thinking.” 
The Editor has a unique system of 
printing the main items in a wide 
column and then prints his spicy 
comments in a narrow column im- 
mediately adjoining. That’s something 
we've tried to get around to doing 
in The Reporter . . . but it’s difficult. 
The following item about Gadget Let- 


ters caught our eye. 


The urge to dramatize the average busi- 
ness message is alleged to be reaching un- 
dreamed of heights. A folder recently dis- 
tributed by Mailograph Company, New 
York City, lists gadget mailings made by 
them within a few months, to wit, as fol- 
lows: 1,500 dimes for Macfadden Publica- 
tions to stimulate return of questionnaires 
—(oh, you ice-cream soda bribers!) 

Pipe cleaners for gag man Fred Allen’s 
program Artificial “snow” for East- 
ern Shops Inn to hike interest in skiing 

. Burnt matches to symbolize wasted 
opportunities to Simmons mattress dealers 

. one-ounce bags of oats to 5,500 Shef- 
field Farms employes for something or 


other, eic., ic. 
The side column Comment: 


One of these things landed on our desk 
today—four kernels of hybrid corn at- 
tached by means of scotch tape to a letter 
about dust control. Farmers feed corn 
to hogs to fatten *em for market, but the 
~ manufacturer feeds “corn” to the “dust 
hog” what brings no return—get it! No, 
we dont condemn good gadget letters, 
but be sure you have a good bridge be- 


tween the gadget used and the message. 
& 


Hurrah For George Kinter 


Following item picked up in re- 
cent issue of Advertising Highlights 
. .. Pittsburgh George Kinter’s pock- 
et size monthly digest (and wallops) 
of advertising: 

THE LITTLE POINT THAT WASN'T 
THERE we have added in italics following 
this 7-point program adopted by the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America to com- 


bat trends antagonistic to advertising and 
advertised brands: 


24. 


1. Provide speakers to women’s clubs 
explaining the position of advertising in 
business, 

2. Point out to labor leaders the part 
advertising has played in making mass pro- 
duction possible. 


3. Hold 


the clergy on business and advertising. 


round table discussions with 

4. Show the farmer his stake in adver- 
tising in moving his produce. 

5. Present the views of advertising to 
educators and librarians. 

6. Exchange views with merchants who 
sell advertised brands. 

7. Make the voice of advertising effec- 
tive with 


senators, representatives and 


other political leaders. 

(Suggested 8th point)--Lend full sup- 
port to the Federal Trade Commission in 
its efforts to rid advertising of false and 
misleading claims, exaggerations and de- 
ceptions, and unethical ballyhoo and bunk. 


This reporter has been arguing for 
these many years that good advertis- 
ing doesn’t need a loud clamor of de- 


fense. Too many speeches and tracts 
on advertising could be answered 
‘methinks he protesteth too much.” 
George Kinter is welcomed into the 
ranks of the protestors against the 
protestors. Let the A.F.A. represent- 
ing mass advertising be as sincere 
and energetic as the Direct Mail peo- 
ple in keeping their medium clean, 
believable and ethical . . . and there 
need not be much necessity for or- 
ganizing campaigns to counteract at- 
tacks on advertising. 


We warn brother Kinter, however, 
that his attitude will make him ex- 
tremely unpopular in certain quar- 
ters. 


“I don’t like the looks of that haddock,” 
complained the customer. 

“Well, Madam,” replied the fishmonger, 
“If it’s looks you want, why don’t you buy 
a goldfish?” 

Blotter Broadcast, 
W. A. Stoeltzing. 
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for further details. 


342 Capitol Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








National Advertiser 


Increases Returns 13.78% 
With Artographic! 


Se eS Me es 
Si a Fok 
ats < eo x aE 


ARTOGRAPHIC is the new process for illustrating 
your product or service on the back of an envelope. 


The publishers of a national magazine sent a test 
mailing to a national list of doctors to determine the 
pulling power of Artographed envelopes as compared 
with ordinary envelopes. Cash returns from offers 
mailed in Artographed envelopes were 13.78% greater 
than from those mailed in ordinary envelopes. Write 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


1000 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





WITH 


2630 Payne Avenue 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Turning Trouble Into Profit 


This Reporter feels like standing 
on the roof of 17 East 42nd Street 
and yelling “I told you so.” We've 
been claiming that adversity, restric- 
tions, paper shortages, restricted bud- 
gets, etc.. would make better adver- 
tisers out of people who formerly 
had too much paper, too large lists, 
too big budgets, too little demand for 
being careful. 


Here is the first authentic report 
on turning adversity into profit. It is 
a story of courage. It’s one of the 
best stories ever printed in The Re- 
porter--—or any other advertising mag- 
azine. We release all copyright rights 
—hbecause it should be reprinted 
widely as a typical American Story 


—entitled “The Tale of a Shirt.” 


You asked your readers to send samples 
of recent advertising. You might be inter- 
ested to know how the current paper short- 
age has proven to be a boon to us ... in 
one way, at least. 


When it became apparent to us that we 
were not going to get enough cardboard 
to put in men’s shirts we eliminated the 
cardboard, with the exception of a narrow 
strip across the shoulders of the shirt. 


This strip, unprinted, looked very un- 
attractive on the shirt, so we decided to 
use it to advertise the dry cleaning of 
men’s suits. At a small additional cost to 
us we were able to get this printing done. 


When it became difficult for us to get 
blue paper for our shirt bands, we pur- 
chased white stock and printed in two col- 
ors instead of the usual one. This gave 
us a wrapper livelier than the one we 
had had before. 


Without any loss in utility or effective- 
ness we cut the width of the wrapper from 
4 inches to 3% inches. This made it pos- 
sible to print the wrappers five up instead 
of four, and so we were able to get 250,- 
000 instead of 200,000 wrappers from the 
same quantity of stock we had always used. 
We put more effort into our preparation 
of these wrappers, and advertised our men’s 
suits here also. 


When it became necessary for us to con- 
serve wire hangers we prepared a little 
slip that accompanied each hanger, ask- 
ing the customer to return hangers which 
she did not need. By simply asking in this 
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manner we are getting back more hangers 
than we are sending out. 

By this time we were making an all-out 
effort to make every piece of paper do the 
biggest job possible. So at the same time 
we asked for hangers, on the other side of 
the paper we advertised our men’s suits 
again. 

We found space on our laundry ticket to 
advertise these suits, and at little cost we 
sent a series of penny postcards each week 
to our routemen on the subject of men’s 
suits. 

The result of this inexpensive campaign, 
which came about almost by accident, was 
astounding. The first week after it began 
the number of suits handled in our dry 
cleaning department jumped 100%. The 
second week it had gone up 200%; the 
third week, 300%: the fourth week, 400%. 
The holiday weeks which came in inter- 
rupted the advance, but we have decided 
that we are not going to stop until we 
have an increase of 1000% over our orig- 
inal business in men’s suits. 

So, Henry, the paper shortage is serious, 
of course. We feel it in a lot of ways. But 
we are going to do the best we can and 
we are not going to do any complaining 
about it at all. So far we have no reason 
to complain. 

My own opinion is that we will all learn 
a great deal about Direct Mail during this 
war if for no other reason than that we 
will have to learn to get the most out of 
every piece of paper we use. 


Cordially yours, 
BERNARD SEGAL 
Advertising-Manager 
Holland Laundry, Inc. 
1493 Hudson Boulevard 
Jersey City, New Jersey 














It All Adds Up to 
PROFITS 


—when you take the direct 
course and place your direct 
mail problems in the hands of 
DIRECT MAIL SPECIALISTS. 


You’ll skip plenty of head- 
aches, and know that dollar 
and cents results are assured! 


So consult with our Planning 
Board. Meet our staff of ex- 
perts—specialists in Market 
Analysis, Creative Work, Pro- 
duction, Mailing Operations. 
And let us worry about your 
entire direct mail campaign— 
or any part of it that is a 
particular problem. We’ll give 
you REAL service that will 
add up to profits. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
Specialists in 
Direct Mail Advertising 
52 Duane St. New York 
WoOrth 2-5892 














LETTER GADGETS 


Will wake up those sleepy letters and 
keep them out of the waste basket. 
Your waste basket letters can't sell 
for you, and require just as much 
postage. Have you seen the new 
Strip-O-Gram, the Infra-See_ secret 
paragraph letter and the new Pop- 
Ups? If you haven't seen my new 
10-page catalog, write for it— 


A. MITCHELL 
326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 
| DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE | 








FOR MAILERS WHO DON'T GAMBLE 


zB. Tested McGraw-Hill Mail Order and Industrial 





Lists cre a dependable source of business for mail- 
ers who refuse to gamble on untried names. 

Scientifically compiled by mailing list specialists 
and kept accurate on a 24-hour basis, McGraw-Hill 
Lists cover the vast new volume market of industrial 
executives and engineers in whose hands most of 
the country’s new buying power is concentrated. 

Veteran mailers are hitting these lists hard now. 
It's a good time for you to schedule an inexpensive 
test. Write today for list counts, descriptions, and 
rates. No obligation, of course. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


= 330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Ideas From Other Minds 


Here is a fine follow-up to that re- 
port last month entitled “A Hell Of 
A Fine Sale.” 


This one comes in part of a letter 
from Dave Coulter, Sales Manager, 


Automotive Division, New Britain 
Machine Company, New Britain, Con- 


necticut. 


One of our tool distributors is the Angelo 
Axle and Spring Service and when I vis- 
ited them recently with our Dallas sales- 
man I happened to notice some of their 
direct mail material. 


» 


The owner of this concern, Mr. R. L. 
Baldwin is most certainly a scientific ad- 
vertising practitioner without ever having 
considered himself as such. Some of our 
largest concerns still use salesmen’s ad- 
vance cards without any change from those 
which they sent out fifty years ago. Mr. 
Baldwin first of all started to use cards 
announcing when his salesman would call 
upon various garages in their area which 
simply stated that his salesman was headed 
their way and requesting that they mail in 
an order for anything that they needed so 
that the salesman could bring the urgent 
part of the order with him. These brought 
a good response and Mr. Baldwin then de- 
veloped the idea of using a c.o.d. reply 
card (and keeping a deposit on hand to 
insure immediate delivery of the cards) 
and this stepped up the return by several 
times. 

In addition, the card is printed in a dif- 
ferent color each month and they use a 
different 


to emphasize the “coming your way” os 


illustration from time to. time 


“headed your way” headline. 

They use in addition Brown and Bige- 
low’s monthly blotter series and tie it up 
with a message from one of the staff in 
their shop. This is placed in the envelope 
around the blotter so that it must be read 
before being discarded. The one for De- 
cember carried a message from their Mr. 
Vernon Ash and it tells something on the 
first flap about who Vernon Ash is and 
then his personal statement follows on the 
inside section above his printed signature. 

Direct Mail is a very progressive thing 
as evidenced by the refinements in tech- 
nique which are recorded in your journal 
from month to month, Anyone can start in 
just as Mr. Baldwin has done and then, 
by trying and testing constantly improve 
his own methods. 


There must be thousands of alert busi- 
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ness men who have come to recognize what 
a marvelous tool they have in direct mail 
and who would like to use it still better by 
being able to get some “ideas from other 
minds” as I believe your paper used to 
call it. 

Send Mr. Baldwin a trial subscription to 
The Reporter. | believe that I can render 
a real service to other of our distributors 
by bringing your paper to their attention. 


Reporter's Note: Refer back to 
Page 6, November Reporter, where 
we said in part. 

That’s the trouble with a lot of you high- 


faluting advertising You think 
that a Direct Mail promotion has to be 


experts. 


elaborate; that it has to be carefully and 
tediously planned. Why don’t some of you 
advertising experts get it through your 
heads that Direct Mail can be one single 
solitary letter. It can be a dozen letters. 
It can be sixty-three letters. It can be a 
mimeographed letter or a hand-written let- 
ter or a post card, It doesn’t have to break 
the bank account. It can be a small pro- 
motion. Direct Mail is the closest approach 
to the personal call. Think of it that way 
all during the war days ahead. Make Di- 
rect Mail work by making it very human. 


Standardized Continuity 


Remember that item in the June 
Reporter about the 26 piece mailing 
campaign of the Valve Pilot Corpo- 
ration, with all pieces in same format 
and with same cover design (owl hold- 
ing small booklet in slotted wing) ? 


William Bell Wait, president of the 
company, gives us another interest- 
ing report, and sends us a sample of 
weekly 8144” x 11”, 4 page bulletin 
entitled “Valve Pilot Tape Talks.” 
Front page is die cut at top around 
outline of a record tape. Here’s part 
of Mr. Wait’s explanation: 

It will interest you to know that our ini- 
tial campaign plans for an issue identical 
in outside appearance except for the head- 
line covering 52 issues and have material 
practically in hand now. I tried to get the 
first year all together but the time to shoot 
the idea came and | find the bi-weekly call 
for copy is riding me a little. 

Haven't had much comment from these 
yet but one man did write in saying that 


he had lost Number 1 and asking whether 
we could replace it for his files. I find the 
great difficulty to keep the text down to 
dimensions such that busy men will be able 
to read rather than to set it aside until 
more time is available. 


Reporter's Note: Read this entire 
item again. Then go back and read 
the original item in the June issue (if 
you keep a file). There may be an 
idea in this for many of you. Here is 
a company that has proved that 
standardized continuity pays. The 
original 26 mailing per year owl cam- 
paign is being continued and another 
52 mailing standard format campaign 
is being added. Also get that point 
about cutting down the text so that 
busy men will be able to read. That’s 
more important now than ever before. 


* 
Step-In Letters! 


Dear Henry :— 

I have just finished reading the article 
“A HELL OF A FINE SALE” and want 
to express my complete approval of your 
“Reporter's Note.” 

As you know, [ have done quite a bit of 
Direct Mail, and of all the things I have 
seen and gotten out, there is nothing that 
can beat a simple, human, sincere letter. 


It’s just like a beautiful girl. Her gorge- 


ous clothes, her bizarre chapeau, her rouge,. 


mascara and lipstick may dazzle you—but 
it’s the simple, human, sincere little step- 
in that really does the trick. 

If you don’t want to spend a lot of 
money (or can’t afford to), send out a 
letter that has the simplicity but also the 
quality of a silken step-in and you'll get. 
results. 

Incidentally, please renew my subscrip- 
tion to The Reporter. As part of our econ- 
omy program | had taken it off my list. 
But false economy is waste. 

In your own words “A Scrappy New 
Year” to you. 

Erich Brandeis 
King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
235 East 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Reporter's Note: A new angle, 
Erich! I think it’s safe to say that 
even Jack Carr missed that simile. 

* 


The man who watches the clock will al- 
ways be one of the hands.—Kreolite News, 
Jennison-W right Corporation. 
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Selling the Post Office Service 


Your reporter enjoyed reading in 
an issue of the Postal Supervisor, 
the interesting address. made by 
Postmaster William H. Woodard, 
North Chicago, Illinois, before the 
Postal Supervisors Convention. His 
subject “Let’s Sell the Postal Ser- 
vice.” Postmaster Woodard has been 
doing a pretty good job on his own 
hook . . 
to his “customers.” No one has ever 
been able to induce the Post Office 
Department in Washington to under- 
take a coordinated job of selling the 


postal service. It should be done... . 


. with weekly sales bulletins 


but obstacles are numerous. We hope 
the Woodard crusade will bear fruit. 


Just about the time we finished read- 
ing the article in the Postal Super- 
visor, a letter arrived from B. J. Far- 
rell, Assistant Director of the Public 
Relations Department of the Post Of- 
fice Department of Canada. With his 
letter he sends samples of the first 
three folders in the new series which 
the Canadian Post Office will distrib- 
ute to a selected mailing list to ad- 
vertise the air mail service. The Re- 
porter commented on the Canadian 
campaign of last year. The new series 
is even more beautiful and more 
powerful. The modern design with 
air-brush technique . . . the well writ- 
ten copy . would put to shame 
some of the more casual efforts of 


commercial users of the mail. Im- 


possible to describe these three fold- 
ers here. Copy is good. Art work is 
good. Printing is good. If the Cana- 
dian Post Office Department can un- 
dertake such an intelligent selling 
campaign why shouldn't the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States undertake a coordinated cam- 
paign to sell the postal service. 
Suggestion for Program Chairman 
handling Next Postmasters Conven- 
tion:—Get the Canadian Post Office 


_to supply you with an exhibit show- 


ing all the promotion pieces used 
during the past several years. The 
result? You fellows will be seeing 


red. 
c] 


Another ‘“*‘What’s Ahead’’ 
A. W. BOYER 
The Coleman 


Lamp and Stove Company, Wichita, 


Advertising Manager, 


Kansas 


One point should be emphasized in your 
list of supplementary suggestions and that 
is: manufacturers like ourselves, who sell 
through jobbers and dealers, should use 
Direct Mail to keep their trade informed as 
to “what and how.” 

The distributors and dealers are very 
much interested in the company’s policy 
under the present emergency—what the 
company is doing or is going to do in 
the way of producing merchandise—what 
they can expect in the way of at least a 
reasonable portion. or  allotment—what 
about deliveries and what about prices— 


and a lot of other “whats” that the manu- 


facturer can answer by simple, frank, can- 
did and honest statement of policy. 

And then the dealer is interested in 
knowing what he can do about it—how 
should he go about getting his share ot 
the merchandise available — how should 
he maintain contact with the manufac- 
turer or his jobber—how should he set up 
or organize to give help and service and 
maintain the contacts with his customers 
who want the merchandise he is able to 
supply. 

This has been our experience thus far 
and it is confirmed by a check-up and sur- 
vey recently made by Electrical Merchan- 
dising. 

I think most dealers appreciate the handi- 
caps under which their suppliers now op- 
erate — particularly those suppliers who 
make products made of metal and that they 
give full weight and consideration to that 
circumstance. But, at the same time, they 
are primarily interested in how they are 
going to survive and how they are going 
to do it and what their suppliers are doing 
or going to do to help them out. It is an 
opportunity for the supplier to build good- 
will with his distributors and maintain the 
foundation on which to build when he is 
again in position to supply the merchandise 
they want. 

re) 
More Approval 


Let me add my congratulations to those 
of Mr. Samstag on your change in format. 
You know how inarticulate we all are 
when it comes to sending applause cards. 
But I’m sure you must be feeling the hun- 
dreds of thank-waves headed your way 
from subscribers and readers because The 
Reporter is now just as readable in form 
as it always has been in substance. 

L. W. Goldberg, Adv. Mgr., 
The J. R. Watkins Company, 


Winona, Minnesota. 












its selling punch. Ask for samples and prices. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
345 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK CITY Telephone CANAL 6-1670 
Monufacturing plants et NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, DES MOINES and MINNEAPOLIS 


CATALOG ENVELOPES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE REPORTER 


when you use DUO-POST 


Both reach your prospect at the same 
instant—best time for your sales letter to get across 
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Names come to Life when you rent 
lists of individuals with known 
mail-buying habits. 


We know the names list owners 
circularlize to get their customers. 
And we know why some lists pull 
better than other lists that appear 
to be much the same. 


Give us a word-picture of your 
“average” prospect. We'll let you 
know the lists where you'll find 
this man — and hundreds of 
others like him. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(Division of Dickie-Raymend, lac. ) 
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TYPESETTING SERVICE 


... for Advertisers’ and Publish- 
ers’ most exacting demands — 
Hand-type, Monotype, Linotype. 
... Tons of type of every descrip- 
tion for Electrotyping, Engraving. 
Reproduction proofs for Offset 
or Gravure Processes. Acomplete 
reprint division for quick service. 


KING 
TYPESETTING 
SERVICE 


In the McGraw-Hill Building 
330 WEST 42d ST., NEW YORK 











ALSO FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TYPESETTING 
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Why a House Magazine?! 


We reprint part of an interesting 
letter written by Oren Arbogust ( Ad- 
vertising Agent) 30 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois . . . to a 
client who wanted to know more 
about the whys and wherefores of a 
House Magazine. The reasoning is 
timely—because many firms may de- 
cide to keep in touch with customers 
and prospects (during disrupted ser- 
vice) by a simple, regular “house 
publication.” (See August, 1941, Re- 
porter for House Magazine Survey 
conducted by The International Nick- 
el Company). 


Here are some thoughts on the use of 


a HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


lt is flexible; enables you to present any 
and every phase of your business regu- 


larly or as you see fit. 


It has a PLAN, an editorial PLAN, and 
from that there should be no deviation. In 
other words, you decide (and outline in 
your PLAN) the things that your pros- 
pects and customers are to know and be- 
lieve about you in one year from today, 


and YEARS from today. 


Most House Magazines deteriorate, be- 
come mere requests for business, become 
uninteresting and usually fail in one or 
two months. 


We edit a House Magazine on the edi- 
torial plan of the American Magazine. We 
make it interesting to every type of man 
or woman. There are four or five general 
types; they have definite tastes; when we 
cater to a taste, we get and keep a reader. 


It’s simple, but it works, and few know it. 


For instance: most men and women are 
emotional; they like success stories, friend- 
ly stories . others want funnies . 
others want facts, statistics . . . others want 
inspiration . they all want the things 
that will help them. 


lt is LOW in cost. It eliminates irregular 
and hasty purchases of this and that in 
advertising. It does a complete job, in 
conjunction with letters at regular inter- 
vals, PLUS a smart advertisement (in the 
Business paper of your field) to talk to 
everybody, to acquire prestige, authority, 
and common acceptance. 


The House Magazine should be brief. It 
should be interesting, helpful and useful 


to its readers. It should be planned and 
written so artlessly that it would be ac- 
cepted without reserve. It should be warm 
and friendly, must have poise and dignity, 
too. It should have the stature to walk arm 
in arm with your most important customers 
and prospects, to create in their minds an 
impregnable preference for all that you 
do and say and cell. 


Such a magazine spreads information 
about your services automatically. It does 
missionary work ahead of your salesmen; 
goes into those out of the way places; calls 
regularly, monthly; calls when your sales- 
men can’t call; tells things a salesman 
rarely ever gets a chance to tell, things 
they never have time to tell . . . things 
that must be told, must be believed, before 
sales are made and maintained profitably. 


A house magazine is much misunder- 
stood; much maligned ... but it does an 
incomparable selling job if youll PLAN 
it and stick tight to your PLAN, if you'll 
see that it is edited, written to conform 
to the suggestions made in this letter, if 
youll mail it on its mailing date stub- 
bornly, tenaciously, ALWAYS. 


Reporter's Note: Incidentally .. . 
speaking about House Magazines .. . 
December brought into the office 
current issue of one of the oldest 
House Magazines . “Bagology”. 
the 6” x 9” 24 page monthly of the 
Chase Bag Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
Bagology is entering its 42nd year 
of continuous publication for a 95 
year old company. Circulation 75,- 
000. Written and published by Wil- 
liam Feather. It has survived wars, 
changes in management and is 
planning to keep on keeping on. It 
should. Good mixture of editorials. 
advertisements (by company’s agen- 
cy, Louis E. Wade, Inc., Fort Wayne. 
Indiana) and unusually humorous 
fillers-—such as this. 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


A fiery tempered businessman ts _ re 
ported to have written the following letter: 


“Dear Sir: My stenographer, being a lady. 
cannot type what I think of you. Being 
a gentleman, I cannot think it. You, being 
neither, will understand what I mean. 


Yours truly.” 


THE REPORTER 
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DUPLICATIONS ON MAILING LISTS 


One of the biggest headaches for 
the big mailers who swap, purchase 
or rent “outside” mailing lists is... 
the problem of duplicate names. 


Recently, a Reporter subscriber 
(who wishes to remain anonymous) 
sent us an analysis of mail received 
from large publishers, financial ser- 
vices, book clubs, etc. He mentioned 
names, dates, number of duplications, 
etc. In most cases he was receiving 
solicitations for services for which he 


had already subscribed. 


We clipped his letter apart and 
sent the sections to the concerns im- 
mediately affected. We asked that 


clipping be returned with comment. 


One interesting reaction was as 
follows: 


1 certainly did get a kick out of it—a 
kick where it really hurts. You have 
touched on something that is pretty close 
to me and is serious and not a joke. I have 
been trying for the past sixteen years to 
find some way to solve the problem that 
was raised by the clipping which you sent. 
Such things are not only annoying to a 
subscriber but they also are a waste of 
time and money to us. I feel so strongly 
about it that [ almost would be willing 
to offer somebody a thousand dollars if 
they could find an absolute way of beat- 
ing this thing. I don’t want you to be 
claiming it by saying that it can be done 
by checking all lists. We do that in every 
case possible, but also we make a lot of 
outside mailings which, | think you un- 
derstand, can not be checked. 


Best answer came from Edith Walk- 
er of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 385 
Madison Avenue, New York. She sent 
copy of four page circular which is 
mailed to everyone who complains 
about “duplications” and has 
given The Reporter permission to re- 
print. 


An Explanation and Apology! 
From the beginning of its existence, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has been faced 
with a serious problem which it has never 
been able to solve satisfactorily, and which 
prebably never can be completely solved, 
for it is one that faces every concern 


THE REPORTER 


which does business solely through the 
mail, and none—to our knowledge—has 
ever found a completely satisfactory solu- 
tion. We have finally concluded that the 
best solution is simply—a frank explana- 
tion to subscribers. 


The problem is this: Every now and 
then, in spite of our best efforts to pre- 
vent it, one of our present subscribers will 
receive circular matter from us_ inviting 
him to belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. On its face this looks like inexcus- 
able oversight and neglect. Clearly, we 
ought to know that he is already a sub- 
scriber, and of course we do know. How, 
then, can we be so careless as to send him 
another solicitation to subscribe? Actually, 
surprising though it may seem, we don’t 
send it to him. Someone else sends it to 
him. 


[It happens in this way: Since we em- 
ploy no canvassers and agents, the only 
way in which we can obtain new members 
is by advertising in publications, and by 
circularizing. The first method presents no 
difficulty, but the second does. In order to 
circularize we must obtain the names of 
likely “prospects.” How are they obtained? 


A large number of names, and we are 
very grateful to receive them, come from 
subscribers themselves; and, when this 
happens, naturally the first thing we do, 
before sending out our prospectus, is to 
check these names against our own sub- 
scription list and cross off those who are 
already associated with us. 


In addition to these names from sub- 
scribers, however, many publishers have 
the names of individuals who have bought 
books from them by mail; and, since this 
type of bookish person is very likely to be 
interested in a service such as this, we are 
always glad to “circularize” these people 
when we can make arrangements to do so. 
These lists of customers are always on 
cards or stencils. In some few cases, but 
very rarely, it is possible to check these 
lists of “prospects” against our own: list 
and thus avoid inviting a person to join 
this organization when he has already done 
so. 


In most cases, however, such a check is 
impossible. We are compelled to send our 
circular matter to these concerns, who 
themselves do the mailing. And if one of 
our subscribers has done business with 
that concern, which happens every now 
and then, he thus receives our circular mat- 
ter without our knowledge, and—under- 


standably—considers us inexcusably negli- 
gent. 

One solution, of course, would be not 
to mail a prospectus to what are known as 
“outside” names, which cannot be checked 
against our own list. In that case, in order 
to obtain new subscribers, we would be 
obliged to employ canvassers and agents to 
supplement our advertising. This, in our 
opinion, would result in a train of great- 
er evils, which need not be elaborated upon 
here. Our members can be assured that 
only as a result of the most careful delib- 
eration do we use this method of obtaining 
some of our new subscribers. 


We realize the annoyance a person must 
feel when he is asked to subscribe when he 
has already done so. We do everything in 
our power to avoid it, and fortunately it is 
a comparatively rare occurrence. All we 
can do, however, under the present circum- 
stances, is to give you this explanation, 
and to ask your indulgence if it happens 
in your case. It will not be due, you can 
be sure, to any negligence on the part of 
our staff. 


So, if you ever get such a solicitation, 
remember this explanation and ignore it— 
and accept our sincere apology. For, even 
though it is unavoidable, we are genuinely 
sorry when it happens. 

Of course, as Miss Walker admits, 
this doesn’t solve the waste or the 
state of mind of those who do not 
complain. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club intends to send this message to. 
all subscribers during 1942. Perhaps 
other mailers should likewise contact 
subscribers. 


We believe that Big Mailers will 
have to face this problem more seri- 
ously now than ever before. As War 
Conservation becomes more popular 
and urgent — consumers generally 
will resent obvious waste on part of 
advertisers. That happened in Eng- 
land, as a recent report of the British: 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 
shows. (Incidentally, that organiza- 
tion is still functioning). The Re- 
porter suggests that the Direct Mail- 
ers in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York. etc., get together and tack- 
le this problem of duplication on 
“rented” lists. You are all smart. You 
will solve it some way. 
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Information Booklet 


That’s an interesting booklet issued 
by The Hecht Company, F Street at 
Seventh, Washington, D. C. Title “In- 
(then individ- 
ual recipient's name filled in with 


formation Please . . 


ink script) us 


A big question mark at right is die- 
cut to give folder unique shape. 
There’s a double page for all main 
departments. Pictures on left . . . 
copy on right. Last page asks custom- 
ers to write a letter of comment af- 
ter visiting new and larger store quar- 
ters. A small 4” x 21%” envelope is 
inserted in a die-cut slot. Inside the 
envelope a folded sheet of plain pa- 
per for the letter. Manny Korchnoy, 
chief of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Department, reports that replies were 
sensational. 


Good Suggestions for Sales 
Bulletin! 


Your reporter lifts the following 
timely and breezy item from the al- 
ways good “Grey Matter” . . . four 
page idea-packed bulletin of the Grey 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 166 West 
32nd Street, New York City. Their 
bulletin, it should be emphasized, is 
written mostly for manufacturers who 


sell to the retail field. 


If your company is oversold far ahead, 
this item isn’t for you. But if, for example, 
you make food items, and find that selling 
is still essential, here are some specific sug- 
gestions for your sales force that you might 


want to weave into special bulletin: 


1—Don't, Mr. Salesman—please don’t 
—become distributing agency for alarm- 
ing war rumors. You can’t sell customers 
by upsetting them. 


2—Don't spend so much time talking 


about war that you're being ushered out 
before you have time to talk about your 
line. 

3- Don’t scare, or try to scare, customers 
into buying. People become conditioned to 
shocks in war-time. They don’t scare so 
easily. 

4—Don't be as changeable as ‘weather 
vane in your attitude toward future of 


business. Don’t feel one day that you're 


‘4 


going out of business—next day, that vol- 
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ume has no ceiling. Try to follow even 
tenor. 

5—Don’t neglect regular customers for 
new war-born outlets. Remember—both you 
and we expect to be in business when war 
is over. 

6—Don’t think your credit department 
is being stupid when it keeps eagle eye on 
accounts in boom areas. Things can happen 
fast in those areas. 

7—Don’t forget, today, those little hu- 
man touches that all good salesmen em- 
ploy. These are emotional times—more in- 
terest you show in other fellow, more 
welcome you'll be. 

8--Remember, always, that youre out 
there selling for today and tomorrow. Do 
good job for both markets and you won't 


have to worry about post-war readjustments. 


An Interesting Test... 


is explained in a letter from B. A. 
Bruns, Circulation Manager of The 
Billboard Publishing Company, Bill- 
board Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Direct Mail selling has always been will- 
ing to stand on direct results. We all know 
there is an “institutional” value to direct 
mail in that it brings the name of the sell- 
er to the prospect and while no immediate 
orders may be recorded, it helps to wear 
down that resistance on the next effort. 

We made a test which showed that in 
states which received subscription solicita- 
tion literature by mail, newsstand sales 
went up 27.28% on our Talent and Tunes 
special issue of The Billboard, whereas 
in states which did not receive subscrip- 
tion promotion, the sales went up only 14.- 
72%. 

I do not know whether any publisher 
ever made a similar test, and the figures 
might be interesting to your readers, espe- 
cially those in the publishing business. 


Reporter's Note: The average per- 
son would “reason” that a success- 
ful subscription solicitation by mail 
would take sales away from the news- 
stands, especially on a SPECIAL 
issue. But it is now generally con- 
ceded by publishers and The Amer- 
ican News Company that a Direct 
Mail subscription campaign HELPS 
newsstand sales. 


And this should give all mailers 
something to worry about. You folks 


who figure only on the percentage 


who reply . . . should study more 
carefully the people who do not 
reply. 


Many may be nearly won. How 
could you have won more? Are you 
using high pressure methods which 
may be obnoxious to those who do 
not reply? Or, are your letters so 
worded that they build accumulated 
goodwill among those who do not 
reply? Those questions are worth 
consideration! 


& 
FLATTERY 


Harris & Ewing, super-elite pho- 
tographers, Washington, D. C., use 
enormous quantities of Direct Mail 

. and very successfully. 


Their best stunt is a personally 
typewritten letter which goes to new- 
comers (part or full time) in the 
Washington whirl. The following 
message comes on an engraved, pho- 
togravure letterhead (100% rating) 
showing miniature photos of seven 


presidents: 


Mr. Henry Hoke, 
Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 

You, as one of the outstanding American 
characters hold an important position in 
the make-up of our foreign and domestic 
affairs. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
our relations with the important men and 
women of the world have proven that we 
too, hold a unique place in the world’s 
make-up, having successfully photographed 
almost every national and_ international 
notable. 

Now that you are in Washington, we ask 
you to be our guest in what our friends 
consider to be the most interesting studio 
in America. 

Our request is made because we must 
have a picture of you for our Photographic 
News Service, and our Gallery of Nation- 
al Notables. 

Cordially, 


Flattery! Don’t overlook the im- 
portance of flattery in your Direct 
Mail appeals. “Say it with Flowers” 
is still a pretty good slogan. 


THE REPORTER 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—minimum space 4 lines. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Your agents, mail order advertisement in- 
serted all newspapers, magazines at pub- 
lishers’ rates. Martin Advertising Agency, 


17i1P Madison Avenue, New York. 





ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE. 10,000 Addressograph Frames 
“E” at $9.50 per thousand. 100 Addresso- 
graph Trays (Lock End) 50c each. In ex- 
cellent used condition. Box 7, Bantam, Conn. 





EQUIPMENT 





SAVE HALF on Mimeographs, Multi- 
graphs, typewriters. Write for list of 
other bargains. Pruitt, 69 Pruitt Bldg., 
Chicago. 


MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments— Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 





30,000 Addressograph frames for 3 line ad- 
dressing plates. Also, electric Adressograph 
Machine, Model F-1, in good working order. 
Private concern will sell entire outfit for 
$475.00. Box 121, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd 
Ra Pe. e+ Se 





LETTERHEADS 





If you want a 


BETTER LETTERHEAD 
contact Frederick Scheff, Author “Letter- 
head Design,” 68 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 





MAILING LISTS 





TIME-SAVING AID! Specialty and hard- 
to-get lists. Over 10,000 classifications sup- 
plied. Explain needs. Associated Services, 


741 Gott St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INKS AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the Re-Manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, III. 





GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTIVE HELP FREE: The Man 
Marketing Clinic shows men and women 
how to organize and apply sound merchan- 
dising principles to the selling of their 
own assets and abilities. No charge—no 
obligation. Applicants of merit welcome. 
Meetings, under the auspices of the Sales 
Executives Club, held Fridays at 7 P.M. 
at the Engineering Bldg., 29 W. 39th St. 





Good Copy for Employees 
Bulletin 


The following copy appeared in a 
colorful, red-white and blue illus- 
trated poster (184%” x 24”) placed 
December 10th on the bulletin boards 
of all Flintkote plants, warehouses 
and offices, throughout the country. 
Such posters are needed. 


YOU ARE FIGHTING 
on the “Flintkote line!” 

We didn’t begin this war but we are 
going to finish it. All Americans are 
united to fight to Victory. 

But . . . our Victory depends upon 
men, materials and morale. 

In modern warfare, men in the factories 
are as important as men in the field. We 
at Flintkote are helping to build the plants 
and houses . . . the ships and planes and 
tanks America needs to win. 

All of us are proud that so many Flint- 
kote products are in service here and 
overseas. 


PROUD OF OUR RECORD 

During the first World War, Flintkote 
employees united to win a citation from 
the War Department for “distinguished 
service . . . loyalty, energy and efficiency 
in the performance of the war work.” This 
lime, with our new plants and more em- 
ployees, we'll do even better! 


GUARD AGAINST SABOTAGE 

The F.B.I, asks your help in guarding 
Flintkote plants against sabotage. A fire 

. or a damaged machine . . . helps 
Hitler and the Japs as surely as bombs 
dropped on our plants. 

Enemy agents are always listening for 
bits of information. Don’t let careless talk 
aid the enemy. Avoid discussing your work 
with anyone outside the plant. . 
at home. What you say to your friends 


- or even 


might help a spy. If you see anyone act- 
ing suspiciously, tell your foreman, super- 
intendent, or department head at once... 
and say nothing to anyone else. 


KEEP ’EM FLYING 
America can out-produce all the rest 
of the world. These United States cannot 
be stopped if we all do our part. We feel 
confident that you, like every other man 
and woman in the Flintkote family, will do 
your part. Let’s keep “em flying on to VIC- 
TORY! 
I. J. Harvey, Jr., President. 


Student: “I'll flip a coin. Heads—we go 
to a movie. Tails—we go to see the girls. 
If it stands on edge—we study.” 

The Plibrico Firebox, 
Philbrico Jointless Firebrick Co. 







127 Albany Street, C 


NO MORE TIRESOME 
HAND ADDRESSING 


“7? 


LOWEST PRICE 
EVER PUT ON AN 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 





To advertise 
ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING 
MACHINES, 
which print 
addresses from 
typewriter sten- . 

ciled Plastikote Address Cards instead o 
heavy, costly metal address plates, Flliott 
has produced the ADDRES SERETTE, a 
$17.50 addressing machine. It is as fast and 
works on the same _—— as addressing 
machines that until now have sold for 
$75.00 and up. Clubs, Lodges, Associations, 
Churches, Small Stores and Offices — any 
one who wants to save time and the la 
and bother of hand or typewriter address- 
ing — will find the ADDRESSERETTE what 
they have long wished for. Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


ambridge, Massachusetts 
[Price Denver West, slightly higher] 








SALES CONTESTS. 


Pin this ad to your letter- 
head and get a copy of 
‘How to Run Better Sales 
Contests” by Zenn Kauf- 
man. 


The book is sent on ap- 
proval for a 10-day ex- 
amination. Pay $3.50 if 
you keep it. 








BUSINESS BOOK SERVICE 
25 West 45th St.. New York 











Professional 
Mailing 
Lists 


Do you circularize Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Osteopaths, etc? We have 
complete mailing lists covering these 
groups and allied Professions. Our lists 
are on stencils—the service of address- 
ing your envelopes can be bought for 
as little as $2.00 per thousand. 


® 100% Accuracy Guarantee 

® 72-Hour Service 

@ Clean Address Imprints 
Fisher-Stevens Service, Inc. 


183 Varick St. New York, N. Y. 











SUPPLIES FOR MULTILITH 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1870) 






i “Fe 2 a me CT ne a Printing Ink Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia 
St. Louis San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 








